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WHAT YOUR PLAN? 


What new feature are you planning 
for your Sunday-school this year? 


Here is a suggestion: Introduce the study of Missions 
Look at the material available: 


New Graded Courses — Forward Movement Mission Studies 


BOOK I. THE CHILDREN OF MISSION LANDS 
For Primary Grades—A collection of eight stories by Dr. W. C. Griggs of Burma. 


In Pagoda Land — The Story of Mah Te. 5. Little White Buffalo. 
How Kwan Inay Lives Upon the Other Side of 6. Es-ke-no and His Home. 


the World. 7. Toyo Saito and His Home in Japan. 
Children in the Turban Country. 8. Christopher Columbus Island and Maria Franco's 
Ma Tu and His Village on the Kachin Hills. Beautiful Home. 


Price, 15 cents net; postage, 4 cents extra. 


BOOK IV. HEROES OF MODERN MISSIONS 


For the Junior Department—Eight biographical sketches by Charles P. Chipman, with questions on each chapter. 
1. WILLIAM CAREY. 5. JOHN G. PATON. 


2. DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 6. JOHN E. CLOUGH. 
3. ADONIRAM JUDSON. 7. SOO YAH. 
4. ALEXANDER MACKAY. a 8. WILLIAM ASHMORE. 


Price, 15 cents net; postage, 4 cents extra 


Opening or Closing Exercises— Forward Movement Missionary Exercises 
For the whole school. Take fifteen minutes. Cover our Baptist mission work, home and foreign. 
1. The Words of the Book. 5. The Heathen Need and Our Supply. 


2. The Home Frontier . 6. Our Work for the Indians. 
3. Our Marching Orders. 7. The Gospel on Wheels. 
4. Foreigners in the Home Land. 8. Christian Stewardship. 


Price, 15 cents net; postage, 4 cents extra; $15 a hundred, carriage extra. 


Missionary Mottoes 


Sets of six. Fifteen by twenty-two inches. Printed in blue ink on cream paper, with illuminated initials 
in red and gold. Famous sayings by famous Christians. Can be mounted and hung before the school. Good texts 
for the superintendent's talk. 


I will Place no Value on Anything | Have or may [Expect Great Things from God; Attempt Great 
Possess except in Relation to the Kingdom of Things for God. — William Carey. 
Christ. — David Livingstone. 


ai 2 Sit for Actica.— Geo: L. Let Me Fail in Trying to do Something rather than 
to Sit Still and do Nothing. — Cyrus Hamlin. 


We Can Do It if We Will. —Samuel J. Mills. If our Religion is not True, We ought to Change It; 
Not America for America’s Sake, but America for the if It is True, We are bound to Propagate It. — 
World's Sake. — Josiah Strong. Archbishop Whately. 


Price per set, 50 cents, postpaid. 
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THE WORLD-WIDE KINGDOM 


MISSIONARIES, TAKE NOTICE! 


Ir has been agreed that henceforth all 
applications by parents for the admis- 
sion of children to the homes under 
the care of the Union, namely those 
at Morgan Park, Granville and Bur- 
ton, should be addressed to the Home 
Secretary rather than directly to the 
homes. This will avoid delay and 
confusion. In the case of the home 
at Newton Center, which is under the 
care of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society, correspondence 
should be addressed to the matron, 
Mrs. R. R. West, 1136 Center Street, 
Newton Center, Mass. 


SUMMARY OF MISSIONARY NEWS 


Leapers of the non-conformist churches 
of England have issued an appeal for 
prayer on behalf of Russian prisoners 
who are barbarously treated. The ap- 
peal states that during the past four 
years 2,118 civilians have been exe- 
cuted or court-martialed and during the 
first quarter of the present year 235 
civilians. Seventy-four thousand per- 
sons, it is stated, are now exiled in 
Siberia and Northern Russia by admin- 
istrative order and without trial. @ The 
shah of Persia has been dethroned and 
his second son, the crown prince, has 
been proclaimed shah. This is the cul- 
mination of the contest which has been 
going on since the accession of the de- 
throned shah between parliament and 
himself.q A plan has been drafted for 
a general synod for the “Church of 
China” by representatives of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Episcopal churches 
and the high and low churches of 
England. If this plan is adopted 
there will be but one organization 
in China for Episcopal missions. 


@ The Church Missionary Society has 


closed the year with the largest re- 
ceipts in its history, £423,323. The 
year’s expenditure has been’ en- 
tirely met (something accomplished 
only once before in seventeen years) and 
something has been paid on the defi- 
cit. @ The London Missionary Society 
has announced a reduction of $25,000 
in its expenditures for the present year. 
A further cut of $50,000 or more, or 
even the withdrawal from one of the 
society’s mission fields, will be necessary 
next year if conditions do not improve. 
@ In the death of Miss Lilavati Singh 
in Chicago, May 9, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission in India has lost an able 
professor in the Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege at Lucknow, and the whole Indian 
church a noteworthy example of high 
ability touched by the power of Christ 
and consecrated to his service. @ The 
first translation of the New Testament 
into the Kurdish language is being made 
by a member of the Deutsche Orient 
Mission. No direct mission work has 
been done for the Kurds. @ The United 
States has called a second opium con- 
ference to meet at the Hague in the 
near future, all countries which parti- 
cipated in the International Conference 
at Shanghai being invited to send dele- 
gates. @ It is reported that a New York 
company has contracted with China to 
install a telephone exchange in Peking 
with 2,500 subscribers. @ Mr. Charles 
R. Crane, a member of the firm of Crane 
and Company of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed minister to China. Mr. Crane 
has traveled extensively in the East and 
has made a special study of Eastern 
affairs. He is well fitted for this im- 
portant post, and his appointment has 
been received with wide approval. 
@ Tuan Fang, viceroy at Nanking, 
China, whose visit to this country a few 
years ago will be remembered, has been 
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promoted to be viceroy of Chihli Prov- 
ince, the most important viceroyalty 
in the empire. As Tuan Fang is a 
liberal, this seems to indicate the policy 
which the new regime is to follow. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ON THE CONGO 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago the ninth of 
this month the Executive Committee 
formally approved the plan for the 
adoption of the Livingstone Inland 
Mission. It is therefore fitting that 
in this number of the MaGazine spe- 
cial attention should be given to our 
work in that continent. Six of those 
who were members of the mission in 
1884 are still engaged in the work,— 
Mr. Richards and Mr. Harvey of 
Banza Manteke, Mr. Clark of Ikoko, 
Mr. Frederickson of Sona Bata, Mr. 
Billington of Tshumbiri and Dr. Sims 
of Matadi. Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Rich- 
ards should also properly be included in 
the number of pioneers as they joined 
the mission before the Union took it 
over. From all of the men we have 
articles reminiscent of their early 
days on the Congo and _ stories 
which tell of heroism, perseverance and 
devotion. |The Congo Mission has 
had many vicissitudes. There is not 
the glamour about the work there 
which attaches to Japan, China and 
India in the minds of many people. 
It is hard and fast reality—real 
heathenism. The attitude of both the 
Congo State and the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment has been unfavorable to ad- 
vance and extension of the work. The 
mission is out of the regular line of 
travel for tourists, and does not get 
the benefit of visits from home friends 
of missions, nor has it been possible 
during the whole twenty-five years for 
a Secretary to visit the field. Despite 
these and many other difficulties the 
work has prospered and a more de- 
voted band of workers does not exist 
in any mission field than is to be found 
in our Congo Mission. The stories 
which the missionaries tell in this num- 
ber as well as the pictures illustrating 
the work, speak eloquently of the serv- 


ice which has been rendered in the past 
and which is now being given by every 
one of our representatives. 


CONGO EXHIBITION 


An interesting coincidence in connec- 
tion with the occurrence of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of our Congo Mis- 
sion is the Congo Exhibition to be held 
in London this month from the eigh- 
teenth to the twenty-fifth by the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society. The Congo 
is one of this society’s most important 
fields and the exhibition will show in 
a striking manner the progress made 
during the thirty years since the mis- 
sion was opened. While the exhibi- 
tion is directly in charge of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, all other Protes- 
tant societies having work on _ the 
Congo are to cooperate, including the 
Missionary Union, the Congo Balolo 
Mission and the Swedish Missionary 
Society. Our own part will be confined 
to an exhibit of literature and photo- 
graphs which will show what is being 
done in our mission. One of the ob- 
jects which will attract attention will 
be a portion of the steamer “Peace,” 
which for many years did a service on 
the Congo similar to that of our own 
“Henry Reed.” Rev. C. H. Harvey 
will represent the Union officially at 
the exhibition. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR FETZER 


Tue death of Professor Fetzer, head 
of the Theological Seminary of the 
German Baptists in Hamburg, occurred 
suddenly July 31. Rev. J. G. Fetzer 
was born in Germany in 1845 and emi- 
grated with his mother and brothers to 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1857. He was 
converted and baptized in 1864 and 
in 1865 became a constituent member 
of the First German Baptist Church 
of Cleveland. In 1870 he entered the 
German Department of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, spent one year 
in the university and. two years in the 
English Department of the seminary, 
one of his classmates being Secretary 
Barbour of the Missionary Union. 
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Mr. Fetzer’s purpose was to work 
among Germans in the United States, 
and with a view to better preparation, 
he went to Germany in 1876 to spend a 
year in the University of Leipsic. Be- 
fore he had completed his study the 
‘church at Volmarstein, Westphalia, 
called him. It was a real struggle for 
the young man to give up his plans for 
service in America, but he has never 
doubted that the call was from God. 
When the project of a seminary for 
German Baptists was under consider- 
ation in 1880, he was delegated to 
raise funds in the United States, and 
in 1882 he was called to enter upon the 
work of teaching in the seminary, a 


position which he held until his death.’ 


Professor Fetzer had, moreover, the 
oversight of missionary interests in 


Germany, Austria-Hungary and the. 


Balkan States. He was a man of 
sound judgment, great industry and 
broad sympathies, and his place can- 
not easily be filled. His wife, a sister 
of Professor Rauschenbusch of Roches- 
ter, and also a daughter, who gradu- 
ated this summer from Denison Uni- 
versity, survive him. 


THE FALL CONFERENCE 


Tue sixth annual conference with out- 
going missionaries will be held at the 
Mission Rooms, September 6-11, inclu- 
sive. The experience of previous years 
has proved these conferences to be of 
inestimable value to those who are about 
to start for their distant fields. Older 
missionaries have frequently expressed 
the regret that they had not had the 
benefit of such a conference before 
going to the field. The conference this 
year will be similar to those in past 


years. Such topics will be considered as . 


“The Organization of the Missionary 
Union and Its Missions;” “The Rela- 
tion of the Missionary to the Executive 
Committee;”’ “His Relation to His 
Associates;” “The Aims of Mission 
Work,” etc. The executive officers, to- 
gether with missionaries at home on 
furlough, will present the various top- 
ies, assisted by pastors of neighboring 


churches, and ample opportunity will 
be given for the answering of the many 
questions which the newly appointed 


missionaries will wish to ask. Special 


attention will be given during the week 
to the consideration of the spiritual 
side of the missionary’s work, and each 
day’s session will open with a devo- 
tional service. 

Following the conference the fare- 
well meetings will be held on Mon- 
day, September 13, and on Wednesday 
the fifteenth the missionaries to 
Burma, Assam and South India will 
sail from Boston. The missionaries to 
Japan, China and the Philippine 
Islands will sail from San Francisco, 
October 5. 


NO ONE TO SEND 


Tue offer of the Chinese at Hopo, 
South China, to provide a hospital if 
the Missionary Union would, equip it 
and furnish a missionary to take charge, 
published in the July number, met with 
a prompt response. The Magazine had 
been out but a few days when a check 
for $1000 was received by the Treas- 
urer for this purpose. But here begins 
one of those stories of missions which 
should bring a blush of shame to Chris- 
tian men and women throughout our 
churches. It has been necessary to de- 
cline this generous gift, as well as the 
noble, self-sacrificing offer of the 
Chinese at Hopo, because physicians 
cannot be found even to fill the vacan- 
cies now existing, not to speak of new 
fields even more needy than Hopo. 
This ought to be a challenge taken up 
by many Christian medical students. 
Three fields need medical missionaries 
at once to fill places of men returning 
to this country. While the work now 
in hand has to be neglected it is useless 
even to think of such unlimited oppor- 
tunities as these at Hopo and other 
places which might be mentioned. 


SECRETARIES ON TOUR 


In connection with the Convention at 
Portland advantage was taken of the 
opportunity to give the churches of the 
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western part of the country, particu- 
larly the Pacific Coast, the benefit of 
the visits of missionaries and secre- 


Left to right: Dr. Barnes, Dr. Seymour, Dr. Haggard 
THE SECRETARIES ON THEIR TOUR 


taries of the different societies, and 
speaking tours were arranged both be- 
fore and after the meetings. One such 
trip was taken by Secretary Barnes 
of the Home Mission Society, Secretary 
Seymour of the Publication Society 
and Secretary Haggard of the Mis- 
sionary Union, after the meetings at 
Portland. They traveled together from 
Seattle, Wash., to Los Angeles, Cal., 


and put in a busy and profitable month 
in behalf of the Convention work and 
the Budget. They were most heartily 
received everywhere and are enthusias- 
tic over the interest displayed by the 
churches in all the work of the so- 
cieties. 


THE CONVENTION ANNUAL 


Tue Convention Annual and the Annual 
Report of the Missionary Union are not 
the same thing. They should not be con- 
fused. The Convention Annual includes 
the reports of the three societies, the 
minutes of the Convention and the 
reports of committees and commissions 
presented at Portland. The Annual 
Report of the Union, as previously an- 
nounced, is free to pastors, and will be 
sent to others upon receipt of six cents 
for postage. The Convention Annual 
will be sold at cost when ready. Order 
from the Literature Department. 


EVERYLAND 


Tus is the attractive name of the new 
magazine for girls and boys. It 
offers a prize of fifty dollars ($50) 
for the best story on Foreign Missions, 
for children between the ages of ten 
and fourteen. The story must be 
from 4,000 to 5,000 words, and must 
be in the hands of the publishers not 
later than October first. If possible 
send photographs to illustrate. Ac- 
ceptable stories not winning the prize 
will be purchased at the regular rates. 

Send manuscript clearly written or 
typewritten with address and stamps 
for return, to Everyland, care of M. H. 
Leavis, West Medford, Mass. 


ARRIVED 


Mrs. L. W. B. Jackman and children, from 
Sadiya, Assam, at New York, May 17. 
Rev. W. T. Elmore, Mrs. Elmore and child, 
from Ramapatnam, South India, at 
Rochester, N. Y., in June. 

Rev. S. W. Hamblen and Mrs. Hamblen, 
from Tokyo, Japan, at San Francisco, 
June 17. 


THE MISSIONARY RECORD 


Rev. H. P. McCormick, Mrs. McCormick 
and children, from Paris, France, at 
Philadelphia, July 5. 

Rev. G. W. Stahlbrand, from Ikoko, Africa, 
at Stockholm, Sweden, in July. 


MARRIED 
Rev. Asa Z. Hall, M. D., of Ningyuenfu, 
West China, to Miss Mabel Emery at Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado, July 29. 
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FOR THOSE WHO PRAY 


(WING to a change in sailing date 

made by the steamship company, 
it has been found necessary to change 
the dates of the Conference with Out- 
going Missionaries, the farewell meet- 
ings, and the sailing from Boston. 
The conference will open September 6, 
closing the eleventh, the farewell meet- 
ings will occur September 13 and the 
sailing will take place on the fifteenth. 
Those who use the Prayer Cycle will 
note the change from the dates given 
there. All who pray should remember 
the meetings, that they may be of 
practical help and deep spiritual power. 
Pray especially that the going forth of 
the new missionaries may lead others to 
consecrate their lives to this service. 
It means much to these young men and 
women to have the realization that they 
are being upheld in prayer. 


THE REAL DEFICIT 


As’ we contemplate the magnitude 
of the work to be done, we are con- 
scious that the fundamental difficulty 
is not one of men or money .. . 
but of spiritual power. The Christian 
experience of the Church is not deep, 
intense and living enough to meet the 
world’s need. The study of that need, 
and of the problems to which it gives 
rise, will be in vain unless it is accom- 
panied by a hunger and thirst after a 
fresh discovery of God and of the 
meaning of his revelation in Jesus 
Christ.—Statement of Aims and Plans 
of the World Missionary Conference. 


“IF WE ARE CHRIST’S” 


I F we are really Christ’s, then back 

into the very bosom of his father, 
where Christ is hid, there he will carry 
us. We too shall look out and be as 


calm and as independent as he is. 
The needs of men shall touch us just 
as keenly as they touch him, but the 
sneers and strifes of men shall pass us 
by as they pass him and leave no 
mark on his unruffled 
Brooks. 


THE REBUKED HEART 


Rebuked I stand within thy presence, 
Lord, 

“Not worthy” written o’er my _ erring 
heart. 

I have not truly taken up the cross 

And followed Thee, fulfilling every part! 

Yet would I come, and, pressing close to 
Thee, 

Learn from Thy life the truest way to 
live. 

Yielding my service gladly, asking but 

Abiding Love, which Thou alone canst give. 

—Life and Work. 


“The Noble Army of 
Martyrs Praise Thee.” 


HE advantage to the work of 

the deaths of the early mis- 
sionaries has been unspeakably 
great. How often have I thanked 
God for them when hearing a 
native evangelist appealing to the 
people by that very sacrifice of life 
to judge of the all-importance of 
our message. It has been proved 
again and again to be an irresistible 
argument in the minds of those 
poor Congo people. ‘‘The awful 
waste of life!’ How often we 
have heard the phrase! But no, 
there has been no waste. The 
alabaster box has been broken, in- 
deed, but the sweet odor of the 
sacrifice remains and declares to 
the poorest intelligence that the 
love that gives all ever lives. It 
can never see death. — C. H. 
HARVEY, Banza Manteke, Africa. 
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AYLOR calls Africa the heroiz- 
N ing continent. It both attracts 
and makes heroes, and no region 
in Africa has had a larger quota of 
such men and women than the Congo. 
The honor of having the oldest mis- 
sion on the Congo River belongs to the 
Missionary Union. It was but a short 
time ago, comparatively, that Stanley 
having set himself to finish Living- 
stone’s task, launched his canoes on the 
Lualaba River in the mid-continent, 
and 999 days after leaving Zanzibar 
came out at the mouth of the Congo 
and made known to the world the ex- 
istence of the teeming millions of Cen- 
tral Africa. That was in August of 
1877. The following February two 
young men, Craven and Strom, went to 
the Congo under a private missionary 
organization, the Livingstone Inland 
Mission, so named because of the effort 
to have the Congo called the Living- 
stone River. 
Henry Craven 
was a very Bay- 
ard for courage 
and devotion and 
led in explora- 
tion until his 
death in 1884. 
The mission in 
1880 came under 
the personal di- 
rection of Rev. 
H. Grattan 
Guinness, of 
London, and the 
missionary train- 
ing institute 
which he oper- 
ated, Harley Col- 


lege, furnished 
most of the men. 
For glimpses 


of the early days 
Henry Richard's 


REV. 


H. GRATTAN 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ON THE CONGO 


FOUNDING OF THE LIVINGSTONE INLAND MISSION 
HOW IT CAME INTO THE 


HANDS OF THE UNION 


“Pentecost on the Congo,” and the his- 
torical sketch, “Missions in Africa,” 
will avail, but those who can should con- 
sult the extensive work, “Pioneering on 
the Congo,” by W. Holman Bentley, of 
the English Baptist society, containing 
full descriptions of the country and its 
tribes, with many references to our mis- 
sionaries and stations. Mention may 
here be made of the work of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, which has been 
practically co-extensive with ours in 
both time and place, its stations alter- 
nating with ours along the river. A 
cordial feeling of cooperation has al- 
ways existed. 

The purpose of the mission, as indi- 
cated by the name, was to carry the 
gospel to the interior, and the lower 
Congo stations were occupied as trans- 
port depots while the way to Stanley 
Pool was being opened. Palabala, the 
oldest station, was an exception. Henry 
Craven, going from the port of Matadi 
to Palabala for 
carriers, found 
an intelligent 
old chief much 
interested in his 
errand. What 
could it be if it 
‘was not for 
slaves nor ivory? 
Craven told of 
the people of 
God in his coun- 
try, who had 
heard of the 
black people in 
the interior and 
had sent them to 
carry the news 
of God and of 
his Son who 
came to save us. 
“ Wonderful, ” 
said the old 


GUINNESS chief, “but what 
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about us? Is there no teaching for 
us? Why not come here? We will 
help you and all the people shall fol- 
low your teaching.” “And that,” says 
Mr. Harvey, “was the call to Pala- 
bala.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that both 
Stanley and the Italian explorer, de 
Brazza, as also the missionarics of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, conducted 
their explorations on the north bank, 
the Livingstone missionaries after trial 
determined to open their route to the 
Pool on the south, an act which was 
justified when the north side was aban- 
doned, and the state transport route, 
and later the railroad passed through 
the country they had opened. Nothing 
can here be said of the difficulties and 
disappointments of those days. In 
September of 1882, of thirty-seven 
missionaries who had been sent out, 
fourteen had returned, many in broken 
health, eight had died and fifteen were 
in Africa; but they still pressed on, 
past Stanley Pool, past even the 
equator. In 1884, the year of the 
transfer of the mission to American 
hands, the steamer “Henry Reed” was 
launched for use above the cataracts. 
Dr. Sims and others at that time were 
projecting a station at Stanley Falls, 
1040 miles above the pool! 

The mission becoming too large for 
a private enterprise, Mr. Guinness, who 
was a Baptist, tendered the whole 
plant to American Baptists through his 
friend Dr. Murdock, secretary of the 
missionary 
Union, with the 


ready to fall into line with new policies. 
Others who were Swedes secured the 
establishment of the Swedish Mission- 
ary Society which has done good work 
on the Lower Congo. 

After the great revival which began 
in 1886 on the Banza Manteke field, 
the stations on the lower river were 
no longer considered as merely step- 
ping stones. The greatest of care was 
taken in preparing the converts for 
baptism; schools were developed for 
the young people; the churches were 
trained in Christian living, in self-dis- 
cipline and support. Out of Mr. 
Richards’ Monday morning class for 
the preachers grew the Lower Congo 
Training School. This was merged 
in 1908 into the union institution at 
Kimpesi. (See page 332.) 

Meanwhile the work was pushed 
along the upper river with such men 
in the van as Glenesk, Banks, Hartsock, 
Sjéblom, Milne, Gleichman and Chris- 
topher, to mention only some of those 
who have died for the Congo. The 
losses were heavy, support from home 
was by no means adequate, the matter 
of abandoning the Upper Congo be- 
came a serious question and in 1897 a 
policy of restriction was determined 
upon. Leopoldville was abandoned, 
and Bolengi, our post near the equator, 
was sold to the Foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Society of America. The Con- 
go Balolo Mission, in charge of Mr. 
Guinness, had been at work in the in- 
terior for some time and took over some 
of our responsi- 
bilities. Since 


one proviso that 
the work be not 
suffered to lapse. 


then, the Pres- 


THE CONGO FIELD byterian Board 


of the South has 


The vote to ac- Stations . 10 also opened work 
cept the gift was Places of Regular Meetings . . 287 on the upper 
taken the reaches of the 
Executive Native Workers 348 river. Tshum- 
Committee Church members 5048 biri and Ikoko 
Se p tember Added by baptism in 1908 P ‘i 627 remain the only 
9, 1884. Many Schools 208 stations 
of the mission- Scholars 


aries were al- 
ready Baptists, 


Native Contributions 


7580 held by Ameri- 
can Baptists in 
all the vast in- 


and most were 


terior. 
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WHERE OUR CONGO MISSIONARIES WORK 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE DIFFERENT STATIONS 


ALABALA, opened by Henry Cra- 

ven, is the oldest station and has 
the first missionary grave on _ the 
Congo, that of James Telford. A 
cluster of villages set on a horseshoe- 
shaped ridge, 1700 feet above sea level 
and three hours’ journey from Matadi, 
go by the name of Palabala. From the 
highest point may be seen a panorama 
of rock and river, extensive but bleak, 
with Banza Manteke and Kimpesi ap- 
pearing forty miles away. The work 
was almost barren until 1896, when a 
turning to the Lord began, and the 
good work has continued. There are 
now 595 church members and 773 
pupils in school. 


ANZA MANTEKE is well above 

sea level, three days’ caravan jour- 
ney from Matadi. The station has 
grown since 1879 from Henry Rich- 
ards’ one grass hut to a plant of several 
mission houses, a large church building, 
hospital, dispensary and school. The 
first popular movement toward Chris- 
tianity in the country took place here 
in 1886 and it is said to be the lar- 
gest mission on the Congo, with 2,123 
members and 4,296 pupils. 


ATADI, “coney rocks,” the seaport 
of the Congo State, is 100 miles 
up the river, just before the lower cata- 
racts are reached. Here the Antwerp 
steamers land, the railroad from Leo- 
poldville terminates, caravans converge, 
and the loading and unloading of trans- 
port goods, ivory and rubber, bring to- 
gether hundreds of carriers. Matadi 
has been held as a station at intervals 
from the beginning, being necessary as 
a transport base, but a very difficult 
field from a missionary point of view. 
Under Dr. Sims there are now five 
churches with 179 members, schools, a 
hospital, and a new bookroom. 


UKUNGA. The country is hilly and 

rather sparsely settled. Beyond 
the small hill on which are the mission 
buildings lies a strip of African 
“bush,” from which elephants often 
emerge to trample the natives’ gardens. 
The people are reached by itineration 
and by the station boarding and in- 
dustrial school. Lukunga played a 
very important part as transport base 
in the first days of the mission, and 
shared in the effects of the Banza 
Manteke revival; but the sleeping sick- 
ness visited the region and the church 
has never fully rallied. Rev. Thomas 
Moody and his wife have rendered de- 
voted service here since 1890. Dur- 
ing the past year 135 were baptized 
and the outlook is more encouraging 
than for years past. 


MUKIMVIKA. The health-giving 
breezes blow in from the sea and 
the soil is dry, making Mukimvika a 
natural sanatorium for those stricken 
with fever. Here Dr. F. P. Lynch’s 
fine hospital is situated. Mission work, 
however, is done under the hardest con- 
ditions. The coast natives have been 
in contact with European traders more 
or less for 400 years and they have 
been systematically robbed and de- 
bauched and of late years much re- 
duced through drink. Converts are 
therefore hard to win and hold. The 
Portuguese Government hampers the 
schools, forcibly withdrawing pupils to 
work for the colony when they have 
reached a certain point of efficiency. 


T SHUMBIRI. Many places on the 

upper river were taken and then 
abandoned by the missionaries, both 
from failure of resources and men, and 
from the experiments which naturally 
had to be made at first, so that though 
the upper river was occupied in 1884 by 
a chain of stations, Tshumbiri, which 
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was opened in 1889, is the oldest now 
held by our mission. ‘The Congo here is 
wide and bristles with rocks, the shores 
are somewhat hilly, and towns and vil- 
lages abound. This is the headquarters 
of che “Henry Reed.” Here the Bill- 
ingtons have wrought and changed the 
very character of the river side, so that 
deeds once done without shame are now 
done only in secret. (See August 
MaGazINE, pp. 284, 285.) 


ONA BATA as a station has moved 
twice and is now near the railroad 
and about fifty miles from Leopold- 
ville. It was opened in 1890 at Kinjila, 
but that was found not central; in 1895 
it was moved to Kifwa, where both Mr. 
and Mrs. Christian Nelson laid down 
their lives. From this unhealthy site 
the buildings were transported to 
Sona Bata in 1907. Sona Bata is in 
a populous country with a field of op- 
erations practically unlimited. About 
450 orphans are under the care of the 
missionaries. The church membership 
is 1378. 


KOKO is a large village on Lake 
Mantumba, just off the main course 

of the Congo. The river here is so 
wide that for many hundred miles the 
opposite bank of the river is not seen. 
The country is swampy and intersected 
with numerous streams. Ikoko was 
visited by Rev. Joseph Clark from the 
old station at Irebu and opened by him 
as a mission in 1894, its strategic posi- 
tion in a populous region appealing 
to him. It is in a cannibal section and 
has suffered from the rubber regime 
of the government. The development 


4 


of school and industrial work has, how- 
ever, been exceptional and the church 
membership numbers 179, one third of 
whom were received during the past 
vear. ‘Ten important outstations are 


held. 


(CUILLO. The populous river coun- 

try, watered by the Kwango, which 
extends to the south and west of the 
Banza Manteke field into Portuguese 
West Africa, invited missionary occupa- 
tion, and in 1904 and again in 1905, Dr. 
W. H. Leslie explored this region with 
a caravan. His experiences among the 
Bayaka Tribe were of the most adven- 
turous sort. In 1906 he cleared the 
forest and built a house, and by medical 
practice and touring has won the 
friendship of chiefs and people. He 
rejoiced to find the dialect the same over 
a large area and so similar to that 
spoken farther east as to be intelligible 
to the Banza Manteke evangelists. His 
hope is that the Kwango will prove 
navigable for a power boat from Stan- 
ley Pool, so that the “Henry Reed” may 
be used ‘for evangelistic work. 


IMPESI is a large town on the rail- 

road, which has been an important 
outstation of Banza Manteke from 
early days. It was opened as a sta- 
tion in 1908, being the most  suit- 
able place for the Union Congo Evan- 
gelical Training Institution. Import- 
ant English Baptist stations are ac- 
cessible to it. The principal, Rev. 
Thomas Lewis, F. R. G. S., has been a 
missionary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society on the lower Congo since 1882. 


A CHRISTMAS BAPTISM AT IKOKO 
Rev. G. W. Stahlbrand Baptizing Converts on Christmas Day, 1908 
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EARLY DAYS ON THE CONGO * 


HOW CONDITIONS THERE HAVE CHANGED 
BY REV. HENRY RICHARDS 


BANZA MANTEKE, AFRICA 


Henry Richards is now the veteran of our Congo Mission"force. He was born in Somersetshire, England, in 1851, 
reared in the Established Church, but was converted by reading the Bible. Becoming convinced of the scripturalness 
of immersion, he was baptized in 1875 by Rev. A. Tilley of Cardiff, Wales, later the first secretary of the Livingstone 
Inland Mission. The great ambition of the young man was to preach Christ where his name had not been heard, 
and though he felt unworthy he was induced by Mr. Tilley to prepare at Harley College, and in 1879 he found himself 
on his way to the Congo. Of pioneering and harvest days he tells in his inimitable way in “‘ The Pentecost on the 
Congo.”’ The training school for the Lower Congo grew out of his classes for his preachers. Banza Manteke is 
his monument. Mrs. Richards went to the Congo in the early 80’s’as;Miss Mary E. Cole and was married in 1885, 


ANG ! 

B bang ! 
bang! and 
then a 
strange yell of 
many voices 
could be dis- 
tinctly heard 
coming from the 
hill across the 
valley to the mis- 
sion house at 
; Banza Manteke. 
MR. RICHARDS We had before 
often heard the 

report of guns when the people were 
out hunting for “meat’’ and their drum- 
ming and yelling over the dead, but 
this was different and the little boys in 
the house knew the difference and 
shouted, ‘““Mvita! Mvita!” “War!” As 
the sounds continued I went up to see 
my friend Makokila, the principal chief 
of the district, and found him under 
some trees watching the fight. He 
carried a big war fetish in which he 
had great confidence. “The people on 
the hills,” said he, “insulted me and 
my people have gone to fight them.” 
After telling him I should be neutral, 


* We are fortunate in being able to present to 
Macazine readers in this number a reminis- 
cent article by every one of the six mission- 
aries now on the Congo who were with the 
mission when it was adopted by the Union, 
namely Mr. Richards, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Frederickson, Mr. Billington, and Dr. 
Sims. Their early experiences here related 
are a valuable and most interesting contribu- 
tion to missionary literature. — Tue Eprror. 


I went towards the battlefield, and 
met a number of wounded men return- 
ing to their villages, and saw others 
with guns running wildly to the bat- 
tle. I continued to walk towards the 
battlefield until I reached the people 
on the hills. They thought I had 
come to help them and were disap- 
pointed when I told them I did not 
want them to fight. It was there that 
I found Lutete fighting against the 
valley people. I had hoped that he 
was near the kingdom of heaven, but 
now I could scarcely recognize him, 
for he looked more like a fiend than a 
man. “No, white man,” they said, 
“those people down there are bad and 
we will fight them.” After trying to 
persuade them not to fight, but talk 
the palaver over I left them and walked 
between both parties and rather than 
shoot me they ceased firing. I shouted 
that they must not fight. 

There was much blustering, but the 
big war was over. One man was killed 
and two or three died from _ their 
wounds. Next day both parties came 
to the station and thanked me for 
stopping the war. This showed -that 
they were grateful and that we were 
winning their confidence. These were 
the same people that had some years 
before howled around me dressed in 
war paint, threatening to finish my 
course. But going in and out among 
them preaching the gospel was pro- 
ducing a change of attitude towards 
the missionary and his message. 

When Lutete came to work again he 
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was evidently ashamed of his part in 
the war. At this time he frequently 
went with me on my visits and we had 
many talks on the way, and the seed 
was taking root. One day after I had 
spoken to the people, he stood up for 
the first time and said, “Now you know 
our white man has been telling you 
these things for a long time and you 
know they are true, yet you do not 
believe them.” I was overjoyed and 
greatly surprised to hear this from 
him. Many times he said he believed, 
but I saw no real change in his life. 

On our way home he began singing 
a Congo hymn and as I looked into 
his face I saw there was a change. 
He said to me, ““Mundela, I do believe 
in Jesus and I believe he has forgiven 
my sins and I feel so happy.” I saw 
he was a changed man, the first Congo 
Christian, the first Congo preacher at 
Banza Manteke. The next man to 
follow Lutete was David, the king’s 
son. These two men were pillars and 
continued faithful for a few years, 
when they were carried off by the 
sleeping sickness. 

The next man to come out of hea- 
thenism was Lazalo Makuta. He came 
to me one morning with his fetishes 
and said he did 
not want them any 
longer and_ put 
them on the table. 
He said that all 
the bad things he 
ever did kept com- 
ing up before his 
mind so that he 
could not sleep. 
He was shown the 
way of forgive- 
ness and accepted 
it. He spent one 
year at the train- 
ing school, becom- 


ing a faithful la- SSS 


borer. He began 
work among the 
warlike hill folk, just referred to in 
the war palaver, and built up a strong 
Christian community. He then went 
to Viaza, two days from Banza Man- 


A BANZA MANTEKE CONGREGATION 


teke and built up a strong church 
there. Then he went to Banzu, near 
Kimpesi, right among the heathen, and 
started a school and won over fifty 
converts. 

It was here that he and his people 
were persecuted by the Roman Cath- 
olics, as well as by the heathen. The 
Catholic priest drove Lazalo away and 
Catholic teachers, more like tigers 
than men, compelled the people with 
clubs to build a Roman Catholic meet- 
ing-house and to go to the Catholic 
services. ‘The women ran away to the 
grass and stayed there for a fortnight, 
when the Catholic teachers threatened 
to set fire to the grass if they did not 
return to their town. I went there 
myself and saw the priest and the 
Catholic teachers and reported their 
cruel doings to the Commissaire at 
Matadi. 

After this the people were allowed 
to worship where they wished. Lazalo 
then went to Kimpesi proper, and 
though hated by the Catholics he was 
loved by the people. He was the pas- 
tor for that district and did good 
work. He built some temporary 
houses, cleared the mission ground and 
prepared the way for Mr. Moon and 


— 


Mr. Lewis, who have since opened the 
Congo Evangelical Training Insti- 
tute. Recently Mr. Harvey wrote that 
Lazalo had been called home. It made 
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us sad when the news came, but I 
cannot help thanking God for the 
grace and power given him and for 
the work he helped to accomplish. 

Twenty-five years ago, when the 
Missionary Union adopted the Congo 
Mission, there were no baptized Chris- 
tians at Banza Manteke and not a 
score of children attending school. 
The account of the revival has been 
told, but I shall never forget those 
wonderful days of power, when the 
people were drawn from places we 
had never visited to hear the gospel 
and to receive the Saviour. The bold 
and the timid, the degraded and those 
who considered themselves good, the 
chiefs and even some of the witch 
doctors came, bringing their idols, 
confessing their sins and seeking sal- 
vation. Fetishism received a crushing 
blow and now it is not easy to find fe- 
tishes. Since then there have been ebbs 
and flows, but the water of life has 
never ceased springing up. 

Any one going to the lower Congo 
now would find it difficult to realize 
the difference between the present and 
the past. Those of us who have seen 
the change cannot but praise God for 
his great grace. Those who are not 
interested in the inward and spiritual 
nature of the work see and acknowl- 
edge the contrast between this people 
taught by the missionaries and _ the 
heathen. 

The white man in charge of the 
coffee plantation at Kongo Lemba 
laughed as he told me of the heathen 
men who came almost naked to work, 
and when they had completed one 
week and received a vest or piece of 
loin cloth did not want to work any 
more. But the Christians work for 
months and some for years without re- 
turning to their towns. He praised 
one man who is now his head-man and 
who understands all the work of the 
plantation and is a good carpenter as 
well. “That man,” said he, “is a good 
man. He is always working. He 
reads and writes and can do anything 
that I want him to do.” This white 
man, a professed Catholic, sent away 


a Catholic teacher and gave our evan- 
gelist a house to live in on the planta- 
tion and supplied him with food and 
told him to teach the workmen not to 
steal. 

A short time before leaving Congo 
one of our evangelists who was work- 
ing at a distant outstation asked if 
he could not have a case of soap, since 
he was so far away. I said, “What 
do you want so much soap for? Are 
you going to sell it?’ He laughed 
and said, “Why, we have only a few 
Christians and do you not know that 
the heathen have no use for soap. 
They like dirt.” Soap was no article 
of trade when I first went to Congo; 
now tons and tons are sold by the 
Matadi traders. The people in their 
heathen state were satisfied with their 
huts, dirt and fetishes; now they are 
hungry for houses, clothes and other 
things used by civilized neople and 
willing to work to get them. 

It was very saddening to have to 
tell lads and girls who came asking 
for work that we had none to give 
them. Many found work on the rail- 
way as telephone men, trainmen and 
as laborers. There are readers and 
writers who buy books and paper, 
there are printers and binders who use 
machines and material for their work. 
There are carpenters who buy tools, 
tailors and dressmakers who buy ma- 
chines, cloth and cotton, and above all 
there are preachers and teachers who 
build churches and schools as well as 
preach and teach in them. 

The latest news from Banza 
Manteke has just been received from 
Mr. Harvey, who was compelled to 
leave the country on account of serious 
illness. He writes, “Of course the 
bulk of the responsibility will rest on 
the shoulders of the minkengi (native 
pastors) and especially upon those of 
Josua Malutama. He has _ through- 
out my illness shown himself both 
capable and faithful, while I received 
great help in the local work from 
Josua Wamba, who is as good as ever. 
Indeed the peculiar condition of things 
has evidently revealed many hearts.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


BEGINNINGS OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
BY REV. C. H. HARVEY 
BANZA MANTEKE, AFRICA 


Mr. Harvey was born in Colchester, England, in 1850. As a young man in business in London, he worked untir- 
ingly for the spiritual destitutes of the East End, and soon received an unmistakable call to the ministry ; but 
having by study arrived at the Baptist position he had to leave the fellewship of the Wesleyan Church, to which 
he belonged. ‘* God called me to enter while he closed the only door I could see.” He was, however, led to Harley 
College and while there was stirred by Stanley’s Congo exploration, offered himself and went out in 1880 with a 
party which included Adam McCall, Joseph Clark, and the first Mrs. Richards. At farewell meetings he and Mr. 
Clark had the distinction of being singled out as probably the first to fall. “‘ Within twelve months of our landing 


at Matadi Mr. Clark and myself were the only members of our party of six who were then alive.” 


Prior to 1894 


he served at several stations and acted as mission treasurer and as first principal of the training school. From 1894 


to 1906 he was at Palabala, being then transferred temporarily to Banza Manteke, He and 


on furlough in Scotland.§ 


HAVE been 
asked to write 
my _ recollec- 


tions of certain 
things which 
especially stand 


out in my memory 

which have oc- 

curred in the 

Congo field dur- 
_ ing the past 

twenty-five years. 

MR. HARVEY As regards the 
country itself, 
one of the most momentous changes that 
has come to pass during these years be- 
gan with the inauguration of the Congo 
Independent State. As missionaries, 
we were far from being hostile to the 
idea of the establishment of a regular 
government. We had long seen how 
impossible native rule was, if the coun- 
try should be really civilized. As it 
was then, every little town or hamlet 
had its own mfumu, or head-man, who 
was quite independent of every other 
chief, and was always more or less 
at war with the people of neighboring 
villages. Serious social progress for 
the country as a whole under such 
conditions was impossible. 

When therefore the announcement 
was made that at last there was a 
new thing under the sun—a_ power 
founded upon the principles of phil- 
anthropy — we welcomed it as a real 
godsend to the Congo. It was not until 
some years had elapsed, and certain 


rs. Harvev are now 


terrible facts had proved too strong for 
us, that we were compelled — with real 
regret — to range ourselves reluctantly 
on the side of its critics. Those who 
imagine that Congo missionaries 
rushed into opposition to the govern- 
ment upon the very first pretext are 
greatly mistaken. It was indeed only 
after several ineffective attempts had 
been made to secure rectification by the 
government itself of the great wrongs 
that were being done to the country in 
its name that the conviction was forced 
upon us that no hope could be longer en- 
tertained that King Leopold would set 
his own house in order, and that an ap- 
peal must be made to the higher Court 
of Public Opinion. To have kept silent 
would have been to betray the cause of 
our Master. 

But it should not be supposed that 
our antagonism was to Belgian rule, 
but rather to un-Belgian misrule; and 
the case would have been exactly the 
same had the Congo country been 
under the stars and stripes, or the 
Union Jack; except that in either of 
these cases the appeal would probably 
have been made earlier. Considering 
the above facts, however, is it to be won- 
dered at that Congo missionaries 
would now like more tangible evidence 
than fine promises and assurances that 
the new name “ Congo Belge” is not 
merely a cloak which is designed to 
cover the old “red rubber” tyranny? 

In writing thus regarding the Congo 
Government it must not be assumed 
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that no progress in any respect has 
been made in the opening up and the 
development of the country. It is a 
pleasure to acknowledge that while 
there are certain drawbacks to the 
influence of the railway as a civili- 
zing agency, still, on the whole, the 
effect of this enterprise has been to- 
wards the social uplift of the natives, 
while for the white man it has proved 
to be a great boon. P 
Those of us who have had experience 
of old caravan days can appreciate 
this best. Formerly the 230 miles 
from Matadi to Stanley Pool had to 
be made in a hammock or on foot, and 
three weeks or a month might be con- 
sumed on the journey, according as 
carriers or fevers should determine. 
Now, however, one can get into the 
train early one morning, and on the 
afternoon of the following day be 
shown to the guest room at Stanley 
Pool. The intervening hours may in- 
deed have been spent in the throes of 
extreme discomfort. One may have 
been packed with thirty or forty per- 
spiring and unwashed natives in a so- 
called second-class carriage, which the 
Congo Railway Company — aided no 
doubt by the enemy of mankind—has 
invented, and the like of which never 
was on sea or land. During the broil- 
ing hours of two tropical afternoons 


A SECOND-CLASS CAR ON THE CONGO RAILWAY 


you were probably jolted and dashed 
and hurled forward and backward un- 
til you felt like the psalmist, “all my 


bones are out of joint’ — but the great 
fact is this, you are there! Matadi to 


Stanley Pool, that terrible 230 miles, 


in two days only. What would not 
those poor travelers whose graves are 
strewn by the roadside on the cara- 
van route have given to journey in this 
way. Such considerations soon cause 
one to forget to grumble at the incon- 
veniences, as after all they are small in 
comparison with the grave dangers to 
which travelers were liable in former 
days, before the advent of the rail- 
way. Possibly too in the near future, 
the managers of the Congo Railway 
may remember that after all even a 
second-class passenger is also a man 
and a brother. When that good time 
comes may I be there to see. 

As regards our mission work, one of 
the measures most fruitful in good re- 


sults was the establishment of the 
training school for evangelists at 
Banza Manteke. It was my privi- 


lege to join with Mr. Richards in the 
year 1889 in founding that school. The 
need was very great. Several converts 
had developed gifts in the way of 
preaching, and conversions under their 
ministry were frequent; but their 
knowledge, even of the word of God, 
was naturally very limited. 

The one helpful feature of the work 
was the men’s earnestness; and indeed 
they were tremendously in earnest. 

Just a few facts about these first 
students. One of them was a middle- 
aged man named Tomasi. As he was 
so far on in life he was at a special 
disadvantage, but in spite of his years 
he made considerable advancement in 
elementary knowledge, as his intelli- 
gence was above the average. But it 
was in matters spiritual that Tomasi 
found his real element. His insight 
into the deep things of God was re- 
markable, even in the very early days 
of his school life. His memory was 
more than ordinarily good, and his 
mind soon became stored with treasures 
of divine truth, to be used freely in 
after days. 

Tomasi, when at length he left the 
school, went away into some of the 
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darkest districts to preach. There are 
not a few towns now which were 
heathen when Tomasi first visited them 
and violently op- 
posed to the truth 
which have become 
Christian and re- 
gard him as their 
spiritual father. 

Tomasi was a 
member of the 
ruling family, and 
in course of time, 
when the old chief 
Namboko died, he 
was appointed by 
the State as medal 
chief, to act for 
the government in 
the Banza Man- 
teke district. At 
first he refused, 
as he _ regarded 
preaching as his life work, but when 
pressure was put upon him to accept, 
and even his beloved father in God, 
Mr. Richards, did so, he reluctantly 
yielded. Tomasi, as a chief, is 
much respected by the State authori- 
ties who have dealings with him, 
and his is a position of special trust. 
No doubt in this capacity he has ren- 
dered yeomen service; still he often 
sighs for the old days when he would 
pack up his bundle, say “Good by” tu 
his friends and set out upon some long 
evangelistic tour. He would willingly, 
he sometimes says, part with any honor 
that comes from man to be able to 
feel once more that he could say “ This 
one thing I do.” 

Another man who entered the school 
in those early days was called Eloni, 
(or Aaron). He was a most earnest 
fellow, who was evidently determined 
to get his share of what was going, in 
the way of education; but alas! he 
seemed to be utterly devoid of ability 
to learn to read and write, and his case 
was one of great perplexity to us. 
Many were the consultations between 
Mr. Richards and myself regarding this 
man. His was such a beautiful spirit 
that one could not choose but love 


Mr. Harvey 


him; still, how was it possible to run 
a school worthy of the name should 
men who are incapable of learning be 


THE LAST CLASS AT THE LOWER CONGO TRAINING SCHOOL 


Mr. Richards 


tolerated in it? For the sake of the 
work itself he must be sent back to 
his town. He was therefore, in as 
kindly a, way as possible, dismissed. 

A week or so after this Mr. Richards 
said to me, “ Have you heard about 
Eloni? He has started a school in his 
village.” ‘A school? How is that 
possible when he can neither read nor 
write?” “Nevertheless he has done so, 
and is actually succeeding well in it.” 
It seems that there was a lad in his 
town who had got on well with 
his reading and writing, so by means 
of this boy Eloni conducted school. 
The lad was responsible for the educa- 
tional part of the work (including the 
teaching of the head master himself) 
and Eloni gave the scripture lessons 
and kept order. 

Some time after this there was quite 
a revival movement in  Eloni’s town 
and district, and when in course of time 
candidates for baptism came up for 
examination it came out that quite a 
considerable number attributed their 
conversion to Eloni’s instrumentality. 

But Eloni could not be satisfied with 
preaching merely in his own neighbor- 
hood, but felt that he was debtor to 
those in the “regions beyond” also. 
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He seemed to have specially laid on 
his heart the district of Viaza, which is 
two days’ march from Banza Manteke. 
In company with another evangelist 
he at length went, and there his minis- 
try was richly blessed. It proved to 
be only a short service, however, for in 
about a year he was taken sick and 
died. But during these months, as if 
realizing that the time was short, he 
labored in season and out of season to 
try to win men for Christ. Eloni was 
a good “buttonhole” evangelist, and 
it was perhaps more by his private 
talks to the ones and twos than by his 


brought to see the light. When at 
length he was called home there were 
scores of souls in that heathen dis- 
trict which had become enlightened 
by the gospel; and some hearts hard 
as the nether millstone had been broken 
in pieces by the hammer of the divine 
word, as wielded by poor, uneducated 
Eloni. 

Just another case from among these 
early students — that of Joane Ndumu. 
This man was a very _ successful 
preacher before he came into the school, 
and repaid abundantly all the efforts 
made to teach him. His very success 
in his ministry had proved to be a 
source of danger to him. He was a 
good deal sought after, as he had gifts 
which made him popular. It was very 
necessary in those days that an evange- 
list should be specially careful in his 
dealings with women, and to take great 
heed that his good be not evil spoken 
of. It was not until Joane had stum- 
bled once or twice that he heartily 
agreed to the rule, enjoined by Mr. 
Richards, that in the case of individual 
dealing, men should teac: men, and 
women teach women. 


public ministrations that men were 


There was one place, Banza Kulu, 
which seemed to be specially laid upon 
Joane Ndumu’s heart. Hardly ever 
would he lead in prayer without earn- 
estly pleading with God on behalf of 
those people. One could not doubt, 
to hear him, that the Lord had put the 
burden of these souls upon him. When 
he had finished his school course, there- 
fore, it was to Banza Kulu that he 
most often went, and it was regarded 
as Joane’s special parish. 

But our hearts became saddened on 
Joane’s account, for it was evident, s 
time went on, that he had contracted 
that awful disease, sleeping sickness. 

His chief thought was for the Banza 
Kulu people, and to get them saved, 
if possible, before he was taken away 
from the work. From that time he 
became more urgent with them to ac- 
cept the truth, but there was very 
little to encourage his faith. The time 
came when he could not reach Banza 
Kulu without sleeping on the way; 
nevertheless he persevered, and al- 
though he was sometimes hours after 
his usual time yet he never failed to 
get there some time and to preach and 
exhort the people. But one day he 
set out in the early morning and did 
not reach his destination. On the way 
he became overpowered with the tor- 
por of the disease, and slept under a 
tree right on until after dark. When at 
length he awoke he had strength 
neither to go on nor to return. His 
relatives and neighbors, becoming 
alarmed by his non-appearance, set out 
in search of him, and at length found 
him calm and untroubled. Joane never 
went evangelizing again. A few hours 
after he reached his town, he went to 
sleep for the last time; and when he 
awoke, it was in heaven! 
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SOME PIONEERING EXPERIENCES 


IN DUG-OUT AND TENT 
BY REV. JOSEPH CLARK 


IKOKO, AFRICA 


Mr. Clark is a familiar figure in this country through his work for the Congo Reform Association during the past 
two years. He is very much of an American, although he was born in Aberdeenshire, Scotland. His father died 
when he was a child and he began to support himself from the age of twelve. At sixteen he was converted and at 
once began to fit himself to be a foreign missionary. After study in an institution of the Free Church of Scotland, 
Harley College and Glasgow Medical School, he was appointed to the Congo to share particularly in the work of 
exploration. He went out in 1880, in the same party with his future brother-in-law, Mr. Harvey. During his first 
term he aided in opening up the country to Stanley Pool, in his second he was mission treasurer and transport 
agent, a very arduous position. In 1894, after exploration on the Upper Congo, he opened Ikoko, farthest inland of 

l our stations, which he has since occupied. Mrs. Clark has served on the Congo for more than twenty-five 
years. Of their six children, four are studying with missionary service in view. 7 


T is fully 
I twenty - nine 

years since 
I landed in the 
Congo Independ- 
ent State. I was 
one of a_ party 
that had under- 
taken to open up 
the country from 
the coast to 
Stanley Pool, to 
plant a line of 
mission stations within supporting dis- 
tance of one another so that missionary 
work could be established in the in- 
terior of the country. 

At that time our furthest point was 
Banza Manteke, and beyond that the 
country was unknown. It was neces- 
sary for us to explore both sides of 
the river, and as neither the language 
nor the people nor even the roads were 
known we had a big task in hand. 

In addition to exploring the coun- 
try both north and south of the Congo, 
we tried to use as far as possible cer- 
tain stretches of the river in the Cata- 
ract region. The distance unexplored 
was about 210 miles, but it took us 
nearly three years to finish our work 
and actually to commence missionary 
operations at Kintamo, where the river 
becomes again navigable for 1,000 
miles—that is, all the way to Stanley 
Falls. 

It was impossible to get help among 
the natives of the Congo in those 


MR. CLARK 


early days, so we had to engage men 
in Sierra Leone, or on the Kroo coast, 
to accompany us as laborers, porters or 
paddlers. As we were not rich we 
could not engage many such, so on our 
journeys we frequently traveled with- 
out tents and even without beds, ly- 
ing in the open air and on the ground 
just as our men did. This brought 
us into close contact with some dis- 
agreeable phases of African life. On 
the last day of December of 1880, 
while journeying in the Cataract region 
in a canoe, we nearly lost our lives 
by the sinking of our frail craft. 
Fortunately our dug-out when it cap- 
sized was forced against two trees 
and held there by the strong current, 
about two feet under the surface, so 
that after my men succeeded in fishing 
me out of the stream we labored long 
and earnestly and saved our canoe 
with part of its contents. Everything 
had to be spread out in the sun to dry, 
and as we thought we might have to 
stay for a day or two, we put up a 
little hut to shelter us from the sun 
and possible rain. About ten o’clock 
at night we had a_ heavy tropical 
shower, and our little shelter was filled 
up speedily by my paddlers. In spite 
of the crowd I managed to fall asleep, 
but just about midnight I was rudely 
awakened by a tremendous commotion. 
I found my men jumping about, howl- 
ing and rubbing their bodies, and 
they called to me to come out of that 
as quickly as possible, and to em- 
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phasize the appeal one man came run- 
ning to me and asked me to jump on 
his (bare) back. This I did and he 


ran with me a few steps and then sud- 


right through our camp. At last peace 
was restored with no damage done to 
us. Again we retired to rest, thank- 
ful for the protecting care that 
watched over us. 
The rain began to 
fall and we could 
hear a_ distant 
thunder storm, but 
we fell asleep. A 


A FLEET OF DUG-OUTS 


denly bent down and rubbed his hands 
over his legs. By his quick action I 
‘was nearly thrown over his head. This 
was repeated several times until we 
got some distance away from the 
hut. I could see nothing of the cause 
of the uproar, but my friend explained 
that the “driver ants” had come and 
my men had been savagely bitten. 
Fortunately I was in the center of 
the hut, so my paddlers were first at- 
tacked. 

Let me give you one more experience 
of a night “on the road.” Mr. Ingham 
and I camped on the eastern bank of 
the Luvu and retired early because 
we were tired with a strenuous day. 
About nine o'clock our porters came, 
calling on us to rise and protect our- 
selves from a troup of wild elephants. 
We lighted a couple of kerosene lan- 
terns and hung them up near our 
tent, but that did not turn the ele- 
phants away. They were coming 
mearer and our men urged us to fire 
our guns, as the noise would startle 
and stampede our visitors. We both 
fired in the air and then we wished 
we hadn’t, for it seemed as if the 
elephants in their fear would run 


little later our na- 
tive helpers came 
again to us, shout- 
ing that the river 
was rising and 
that we must flee 
for our lives. 
When we arranged 
our camp we were 
probably eighteen 
feet above the 
level of the 
river; but as 
the men talked, the water began .run- 
ning through our tent and the roar 
of the stream convinced us that they 
were right. I seized two or threc 
things in my hands and rushed out, 
and in my haste I took the wrong way 
and almost went over the bank of the 
river. I was wading then up to the 
knees in water, but a flash of light- 
ning showed me that I was going out 
on the open stream. My men called 
and directed me which way to turn 
for safety. We climbed a hillside and 
sat all the remainder of that night in 
a tremendous down-pour of rain with- 
out fire or shelter. The river sub- 
sided in the morning and we recov- 
ered part of our property, but we had 
to return to Banza Manteke to fit up 
again for the journey we had in 
hand. On climbing the hill we found 
that there had been a big fight, evi- 
dently early in the morning, between 
an elephant and a lion, as the ground 
was torn up and the marks of the feet 
of both animals were very distinct. 
We saw neither of the combatants. 
The journey to Banza Manteke was 
only about fifteen miles, but the val- 
leys and streams were in such a state 
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that it took us until late in the eve- 
ning to reach shelter and dry clothes. 

On another occasion, when traveling 
with some natives, coming down a 
steep slope. into a little valley where 
the grass grew fifteen to eighteen feet 
in height, I was stopped by one man 
who said, “Look at the beef.” (To 
these men everything is beef from an 
elephant to a monkey or a field rat.) I 
said, “I don’t see any beef. Is it near 
that rock?” He replied: “That’s not 
a rock. That’s the back of an ele- 
phant. Shoot it.” It happened I was 
too sick for hunting and I had only 
one rifle and it was damaged; but to 
get the animal out of our way, I fired 
the gun in the air. You may judge 
my astonishment when elephants be- 
gan to appear all over the valley, and 
summoned by the leader, they came 
out on the hillside within 250 yards 
of where we stood. I was very much 
relieved to see the leader, after smel- 
ling carefully in the air, turn in 
the other direction and walk away. 
I think the troup numbered twenty- 
nine. 

On our first journey to Stanley Pool 
Mr. Richards, 
Mr. Ingham 
and myself were 
led into an am- 
bush where 
probably 
2,000 men, paint- 
ed up. with their 


war paint and 
armed to the 
teeth with va- 
rious kinds of 
weapons, waited 
to destroy the 


white man and to 
make his servants . }\ 
their slaves. God | 
was with us for 
our deliverance 
and led us out of 
the village where the attack was ar- 
ranged; but the natives followed us 
and again surrounded us. I saw their 
spears thrown in the air and their 
knives raised above the heads of my 


companions and myself, but while the 
danger was near God was still nearer 
and led us out from the midst of our 
foes. Not a shot was fired by us and 
our deliverance was simply the work 
of the God in whom we trusted. On 
the afternoon of the same day we were 
again surrounded on the eastern bank 
of the Zue River. It seemed to us on 
that day as if the place whereon we 
trod was holy ground, God’s presence 
and wondrous power had been so 
clearly shown unto us. 

God’s hand was at times seen in the 
opening of our mission stations, in a 
way that made us marvel. We were 
forced by native opposition to open a 
mission station at Mukimbungu, now 
held by the Swedish Society, and the 
same was true of the opening of our 
Lukunga station. 

Another phase of our pioneering ex- 
perience was the erection of the nec- 
essary buildings. Generally we were 
far removed from medical assistance and 
in case of serious illness the burden 
resting upon us was very heavy. In 
all these things we can gratefully say: 
“God was with us and blessed us.” 


SSS 
Photo by G. W. Stahlbrand 


CHRISTIANS BAPTIZED AT IKOKO LAST CHRISTMAS DAY 
See cut on page 315 


The pioneering work, though full of 
difficulty and danger, was also full of 
wondrous manifestations of God's 
watchful care over us, and of his power 
to hear and answer prayer. 
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TRANSPORT WORK IN THE EIGHTIES 


WINNING A WAY AMONG THE PEOPLE 
BY REV. P. FREDERICKSON 


SONA BATA, AFRICA 


Mr. Frederickson is a native of Denmark. He studied at Harley College, London, which under the direction and 


inspiration of the Guinness family trained self-sacrificin 


1878, appointed in 1880, and sailed in July, 1881. His 


missionaries for many hard fields. He was baptized in 
rst station was Bemba, on the north bank of the river, 


established for explorations inland. From there he removed to Mukimbungu, since transferred to the Swedish 
Missionary Society, thence to Palabala and Banza Manteke. Mr. Frederickson shared with the martyred Broholm 
the honor of opening in 1890 a new station. This was Kinjila, afterwards Kifwa, now Sona Bata. The great 
success at Sona Bata has been largely due to the ceaseless evangelism of Mr. and Mrs. Frederickson. They are 


returning to Africa this month from furlough. 


UR Congo 

M ission 

was be- 
gun with the ob- 
ject of carrying 
the gospel to the 
people in the in- 
terior beyond 
Stanley Pool, 
300 miles inland 
from the mouth 
of the Congo 
River. A steam- 
er was to be put 
on the waters of the upper Congo to 
carry missionaries and their goods 
farther inland. A small steamer called 
“Livingstone” was sent out to Banana 
to run on the lower river betweea 
Banana and Matadi, the one hundred 
miles between the mouth of the river 
and the cataracts. 

After six weeks in the S. S. “Congo” 
from Liverpool, I landed at Banana 
in August, 1881. I stayed a short time 
at our mission house at Banana to ar- 
range to go to a temporary frontier 
station 200 miles inland and then, on 
a beautiful sunny day with fair wind 
our little steamer left Banana for up 
river. Mr. McCauly, Mr. Appell (the 
captain of the steamer), Mr. Smith 
and myself were on board. Keeping 
along the north bank out of the 
strong current, the “Livingstone” made 
good headway. Ten miles up the 
river we came among a number of 
sandbanks, of which some were cov- 
ered with water. We ran against two 
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of them. Our pilot, a Congo ative, 
jumped into the water, and by our 
help the steamer was soon pushed off 
and on her way again. At six o'clock 
we reached a trading center named 
Ponte de Lena, where we received hos- 
pitality in the French trading house. 
In the evening we visited an English 
trader, Mr. Phillips. He was some- 
what of a musician. He told us that 
frogs were capable of appreciating 
music, and that they often came up to 
listen to him when he played on his 
violin. To prove the truth of his 
statement he took the violin, placed 
himself in the middle of the room and 
began to play. After some time a few 
frogs came hopping to within a few 
feet of the musician, and sat quietly 
listening with their big eyes glittering 
in the lamplight. When the music was 
over, they returned as softly as they 
had come. 

Next morning we were up early, hop- 
ing to reach Boma before evening. 
We had to keep in deep water all the 
way. The current was strong, so we 
ran with high steam. That caused the 
feeding pump to become overheated, 
so it would not work. We were thus 
delayed on our way and were com- 
pelled to put up for the night along- 
side a sand-bank where we made the 
steamer fast to the wild willows and 
palms growing on its sides. The 
mosquitoes gave us a lively time of it 
during the night. Without further 
trouble we reached Boma, which now 
is the capital of the Congo Free 
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State. There were three or four 
trading places. The sixty miles up to 
here we steered between numbers of 
low sandy islands. Here begins the 
high land and the next forty miles we 
passed up between high rocky hills, 
many of which are covered with quartz. 
On the fifth day we reached Matadi, 
the best place in that vicinity for land- 
ing of steamers and cargo. The only 
house there belonged to our mission. 
It was ten feet wide by twelve long, 
built from a few sticks and thatched 
with long grass, both walls and roof. 
Matadi is now a city with 1,000 cr 
more people and the starting point of 
the railway. Mr. H. M. Stanley had 
come down the north bank. Our mis- 
sion went up on the south bank, where 
our four transport stations, Palabala, 
Banza Manteke, Mukimbungu and 
Lukunga were located. While waiting 
for barter goods and steamer loads to 
come up, the missionaries on the trans- 
port stations tried to learn the lan- 
guage and write it down. There was 
no written language when 
we came there. Today 
the Bible has been trans- 
lated and many other use- 
ful books and hymn 
books made. I was in 
charge of Mukimbungu 
station and was to send 
carriers to the station 
below and above me. 
One day, taking two boys 
with me, I went to the 
chief of the ferry-place 
at the Kuilu River to 
arrange for our carriers 
to pass that way. Com- 
ing close to his village, 
thirty men met us with 
guns and demanded that 
we go back. Their chief 
would not allow us to 
pass by his ferry. How- 
ever, I insisted that I 
wanted to see the chief 
and started on the road 
to find him myself, as 
they refused to bring 
him. I met him on the 


AN AFRICAN WITCH DOCTOR 


way and went back with him to his men. 
He told me that I was lucky to have 
come on a day on which his fetishes for- 
bade him to fire his gun; had it been 
another day he would have killed me. 
After some conversation, seeing that I 
made no headway I opened a bundle and 
took out a dozen beautiful red hand- 
kerchiefs, valued at seventy-five cents 
in England. I knew that if they 
failed to persuade the old man to 
let me pass, all other efforts would 
be in vain. Spreading the handker- 
chiefs out before him, he began to 
smile and then said: “Your men may 
pass today.” However, this offer I 
refused and passed farther up river 
to another ferry. That made him 
jealous, so he sent me a present of 
a goat and some chickens and begged 
me to let my carriers pass over at his 
ferry-place. 
Stealing was one of the most annoy- 
ing things we had to deal with. Cases 
and bales of barter goods had to be 
weighed every time they went into the 
hands of a new carrier. 
One day they brought up 


four cases of beads, 
knives and small _ toy 
bells. One of these cases 


was short in weight ac- 
cording to the way-bill. 
I demanded that the 
goods stolen be brought 
back. The carrier denied 
having taken anything, 
saying that I had no 
proof that he had stolen. 
I pointed to the weight, 
but he refused to believe 
it, unless I could prove 
it to him. He went to 
his village to bring a 
bunch of bananas that 
was to be weighed and 
to bring his people. The 
whole village came with 
him. The bananas were 
put on the scales and their 
weight noted. The thief 
then took them outside, 
where I could not see 
him. He came _ back 
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again with the bananas and when 
we put them on the scales, it showed 
at once that one or two had been 
taken off. He brought one, say- 
ing he took only one banana, but 
when I persisted that he had taken 
one more, he brought it. Then there 
was a good laugh and the people 
forced the man to bring the stolen 
goods. From that day the people 
looked on that weight as a great fetish 
that could tell secrets. 

The African fevers 
took away many of the 
workers and caused much 
delay. Three young men 
who came to help with 
transport and building of 
the steamer died within 
a few weeks after their 
arrival. 

On the whole the peo- 
ple were friendly, and 
while doing transport 
work we tried to teach 
school to such children as 
we could persuade to 
come to us, and to preach 
the gospel. A few con- 
verts were gathered and 
the transport stations 
have been and are of 
great blessing to many 
thousands of people. 

The witch doctor was 
our enemy, when he 


vented him from harming me. The 
Africans themselves make good 
preachers and the native evangelists 
and teachers have contributed much 
to the success of the Congo Mission. 
A good training school, well equipped 
for the training of large numbers of 
the native Christians, who can be sent 
out in every direction to preach the 
gospel in that sickly climate, is the 
only hope for reaching the millions 
of Africa. We have at 
least ninety million pa- 
gans who have never 
heard the gospel, with 
sixty million Mohamme- 
dans constantly spreading 
in all directions their re- 
ligion. We ought surely 
to do more for Africa 
now while it is time, be- 
fore the Mohammedans 
have overrun and gained 
the people over to a reli- 
gion of delusion but with- 
out salvation 


“AN ADMIRAL THROWN 
AWAY” 


In a recent book of re- 
miniscences Captain J. W. 
Gambier, of the Royal Navy, 
tells this instance of Bishop 
Selwyn: 

He was a man of most 


found out that the people 4 caNNIBAL CHIRF AT IKOKO fascinating but dominating 


lost their respect for his 

fetishes. Two sons of a medicine man 
were among our first converts on the 
station where I was. The father be- 
came very bitter against us. One day 
he came to the station carrying a gun 
on his shoulder, to see a nephew who 
had been ill for some time and to per- 
suade him to leave the station. I 
went into the room where the sick man 
was lying, and when the medicine man 
saw me he lifted his gun to my head. 
I saw what he was up to and before 
he had time to fire, I turned the muz- 
zle of the gun to one side. Another 
time in the village he tried the same 
evil trick on me, but the veople pre- 


personality, and though he 
accomplished a work of unequalled mag- 
nitude and importance as an evangelist, 
not only in New Zealand, but throughout 
Polynesia, still I always think he was a 
great admiral or general thrown away. 
He was truly a giant amongst the official 
pygmies that were then directing affairs 
in New Zealand, and naturally, they hated 
him, and tried to fling dirt on his splendid 
achievements. It is true his policy and 
their’s were diametrically opposed, but in 
the hour of need, alone and unaccompanied, 
he rode out of Auckland late at night, to 
meet the infuriated Maori chiefs, who were 
assembled a day’s ride out of the town threat- 
ening to overwhelm the settlers: Carrying 
his life in his hand, the bishop, in bold but 
quiet tones, addressed the assembled war- 
riors. It was an anxious hour, but the 
bishop carried his point.—Spirit of Missions. 
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THE STORY OF THE “HENRY REED” 


VICISSITUDES OF TRAVEL UP AND DOWN THE RIVER 


BY REV. A. BILLINGTON 
TSHUMBIRI, AFRICA 


Mr. Billington is a Bedfordshire man who answered the call for volunteers for the Congo in 1881 and went out with 
Mr. Frederickson. He was sent as engineer and “forest clearer for God,”’ and has passed practically all his career 
on the upper waters of the river, navigating the Henry Reed,” opening the country, and in 1889 planting at 
Bwemba (now Tshumbiri) a new work among a tribe in complete ignorance of the message of the white man. A 
sad fact is that we have left this brave man and his wife these twenty years to make the clearing virtually 


single-handed. 


UR little 
() mission 

steamer is 
named after a 
Christian 
gentleman, and 
was the gift of 
his widow. The 
“Henry Reed” 
was built in Lon- 
don, England, 
in 1883. She 
Was on view on 
the Thames near 
Westminster Bridge, and was taken to 
pieces and shipped the same year. 
What a medley she seemed when 
landed on the beach at Underhill, be- 
low the first cataract! Who of us 
would see those pieces safely over the 
250 miles of land transport to Stanley 
Pool, and then see the beautiful little 
craft reconstructed, a thing of life on 
the waters of the upper Congo? Alas! 
Poor Insell, who was to be the first 
engineer, was laid to rest at the be- 
ginning of the journey, only three 
weeks after landing. 

In those days loads must not ex- 
ceed sixty-four pounds weight, 
and were carried on men’s heads or 
shoulders; if some could not be re- 
duced to this weight, they were car- 
ried on a pole between from two to six 
men and caused great expense. 

Sometimes the loads would go a 
day or two, and then be deposited in 
some native hut, thrown into the bush, 
or heavier pieces just left on the 
roadside, at the mercy of white ants, 
thieves and rust. However, of the 


MR. BILLINGTON 


hundreds of loads, only one was lost. 

As soon as the hull was ready, the 
rapid rising of the river made it neces- 
sary to launch, before the machinery 
was in, and so the “Henry Reed” was 
floating on the waters of Stanley Pool 
November 24, 1884. It was, how- 
ever, February, 1885, before we were 
ready for our first trip, with the first 
stern-wheel boat on the Congo River. 
We were indebted to the Rev. George 
Grenfell for a copy of his first chart. 
Stanley Pool itself gave us a good 
acquaintance with sand banks and mos- 
quitoes. Hippopotamuses were numer- 
ous; often we mistook them for rocks 
and were astonished to see the “rocks” 
moving off! 

When once the steamer was running 
we thought we must see what work 
was to be done along the river banks, 
so that we might better report oppor- 
tunities. We therefore started on a 
journey to Stanley Falls July 2, 1885. 
We found many large villages, and 
our great regret was that we could not 
go in and possess the land. It is true 
the people were not all friendly, but 
repeatedly we overcame thei: hostility 
by approaching them gently. It took 
time of course, but sometimes we were 
hungry and must communicate; an 
empty bottle, a mirror on a piece of 
wood floated towards them, the exhibi- 
tion of a few beads or some cloth 
overcame many prejudices. Brass 
rods, calico, prints, cowry — shells, 
empty tins, were our currency, for 
which we bought plantains, bananas, 
cassava root, fowls, eggs and goats. 

Often as we came near a village the 
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large drums would be set a-going, and 
the dancing, yelling and brandishing 
of spears and knives were rather dis- 


\ 


Photo by J. Clark 


A WOODING POST ON THE ‘CONGO 


quieting. When the people looked 
too rowdy we kept our distance. On 
the journey to the falls a small state 
steamer was some days ahead of us. 
It was attacked during one night in 
a small channel some days above 
Bangala, and several native workmen 
were killed and eaten. We entered 
this same channel quite ignorant of 
what had happened, and finding the 
people very noisy we steamed on 
mile after mile, always hoping to be 
out of it, but it was sunset before we 
reached the open river and cast anchor 
for the night; canoes followed us, and 
we heard the drums most of the night. 

Wood is our only fuel, and when 
we have a cargo we can carry only 
about ten hours’ supply, and to find 
dry wood and cut it often means much 
worry and delay. In certain districts 
at high water one may steam miles and 
not see a square yard of dry land. I 
have been miles over islands in a boat, 
all among the trees, looking for a dry 
stick and a piece of land, and have 
spent days over what was only a few 
hours’ steaming. Once, a little below 
Bangala, we anchored above a dry tree, 
and sent the men in the boat to cut 
it, intending to float it alongside and 
get it on board piece by piece. To 
our chagrin they felled it across the 
boat, and sunk it in about 12 feet of 
water; we weighed anchor, drifted to 


the spot, and set to work to get it up 
again; it was a steel boat in sections, 
bolted together. Robert Walker, a 
convert from Palabala, showed cour- 
age and devotion by diving and, un- 
screwing the bolts, so that by midnight 
we had half the boat across the bow 
of the “ Reed,” and the other half 
hauled up alongside. While this was 
going on, canoes came from villages we 
had not seen, and caused us some anxi- 
ety, we being quite at theic mercy, but 
they left us alone. 

Storms and waves that seemed deter- 
mined to swallow us up have been 
safely weathered. But once, when at 
anchor at Irebu, the “‘ Reed” sank dur- 
ing the night close to the beach. 
Some one wrenched away the support 
of a footboard, which left a rivet hole 
open to the river. Missionaries sleep- 
ing on board were aroused in time to 
escape, but it meant much work and 
anxiety, especially as Brother Hartsock 
was very sick and needed a change. 

Once the “Reed” was chartered 
to the State for eight months and 
nearly lost on the rocks. Once she was 
requisitioned by the State for use in 
the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, and 
as she was returning from this a State 
official seized her at Bangala for some 
weeks longer, to explore the Mobangi 
River. In the early days we gave pas- 
sages to State officials, and we took 
the Congo State Commission to the 
delimitation of the boundary of the 
Mobangi, meeting the French Commis- 
sion up the river. She was loaned to 
the Congo Balolo Mission at its found- 
ing, and has lent them a_ helping 
hand since. Once she was loaned to the 
Rev. G. Grenfell for a special journey. 
What a help she has been to us in 
looking up new sites, and in opening 
stations! 

It was during a first furlough that 
the writer was asked to superintend 
the building of the steamer, and her 
reconstruction at Stanley Pool. He 
continued with her for several years. 
in connection with Brother Glenesk. 
and later with Mr. Camp. Mr. Banks 
had charge for a year, and again she 
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came back to us. Next Mr. Metzger 
took her in hand; he put on a new 
deck and thoroughly overhauled her 
engines, boiler, etc., and on his leaving 
for furlough she again returned to 
our care. As late as October last 
year we made a. trip to Ikoko, before 
handing her over to Mr. Hartsock. 

It will thus be seen that the “ Reed ” 
has had some share in opening up the 
country, as well as serving the mis- 
sionaries; but many times funds and 
men were not forthcoming, and so she 
has had many, many idle months, while 
thousands are starving because the 


bread of life has not been carried to 
them. We who saw something of the 
travail before she was a reality on 
the upper Congo, look back with won- 
der and praise, rejoicing greatly that 
the cruelty, opposition and darkness 
seen at the beginning are gradually 
giving place to kindly feeling and light 
which she helped to bring, and we 
pray that she may still be used helping 
to bring about the glorious consum- 
mation for which we all long, when 
“the earth shall be filled with the know- 
ledge of the glory of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” 


CHANGES IN TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 


THANKSGIVING AND PRAISE 
BY A. SIMS, M.D., D. P. H. 
MATADI, AFRICA 


“This place is no place of repose or leisure’’ wrote Dr. Sims when forwarding the following brief retrospect oftwenty- 
‘seven years. That this has always been true with him is evident from a glance at the record of his missionary 
activities. He was an early explorer of Stanley Pool and planted the station at Leopoldville, which was held 
until the railroad was completed to that point. In 1884 he accompanied George Grenfell, the famous missionary 
explorer, on his first trip to Stanley Falls, 1500 miles inland, and later opened work at Equatorville and the Falls, 

uced to writing the languages of the Kiteke and Kiyansi tribes, handled transport for the u river, built 
extensively and developed a large medical practise. Bentley in his work, " Pioneering on the Congo,”’ writes: 
“* Dr. Sims has rendered invaluable help to the missions and traders as well as to the State and French Governments 
by his medical knowledge and long experience.’’ In 1886 he paid a visit to America at a critical time for the mission, 


when the minds of some of the denominational leaders were unsettled as to the wisdom of the step which the 
Missionary Union had taken, and helped to save the Missionary Union to Africa and Africa to the Missionary 
Union. He won once for all the confidence of American Baptists in the men and the policies of the mission. Since 
1901 he has been at Matadi, acting as mission treasurer and agent of the Union in relations with the government. 
He has a medical practice, superintends the churches and schools of the station and does much temperance and 


other Christian work among the carriers and workmen in the busy port. Dr. Sims received his medical degree 
at the University of Vienna. He is a remarkable linguist and an indefatigable student. 


Y impres- 

M sion, af- 
ter more 

than _ twenty- 
seven years’ ser- 
vice in this Con- 
go country, is 
that immense 
progress has 
been made in 
this lapse of 
time — from 
DR. SIMS darkness to light 
—from chaos 

to order—from heathendom to Chris- 
tianity. I feel devoutly thankful in re- 
viewing this retrospect of time and life, 
well spent, I hope, in the Lord’s service. 


When I first came I slept under the 
trees in the open, and there were no 
Christians. Now I have a sympathetic 
entourage of them, and live in relative 
material comfort. 

The people have passed on in pro- 
gress to a reading and writing genera- 
tion. At that time fungi and grass 
were growing under my bed, and I 
fell down insensible with fever sev- 
eral times. Now, after having sounded, 
as it were, every note of the gamut of 
sickness, I am in fair health. The 
Lord saved me, and kept me through 
all the terrors and horrors of numer- 
ous sicknesses and he has given me 
many compensatory blessings and satis- 
factions. 
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THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT KIMPESI 


UNION WORK WITH ENGLISH BAPTISTS BEGUN 


ARCH 15, 1909, is a day to 
M be remembered in connection 
with our Congo Mission, for 
on that day union work began in con- 
junction with the Baptist Missionary 
Society of England in the opening of 
the Congo Evangelical Training Insti- 
tution at Kimpesi. No visitors were 
present and no celebration was held, but 
the event was one of great significance. 
Besides Mr. Moon, our representative 
on the faculty, and Principal Lewis 
and Mrs. Lewis of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, thirty-three students 
were present, nineteen men and four- 
teen women. Besides the mission 
houses there are nineteen two-room 
grass houses used by the students. A 
main hall is also planned which is to 
be a memorial to the late Dr. Holman 
Bentley of the English society. 
An interesting event occurred on May 
21 in the visit of the Belgian Colonial 
Minister. Mr. Lewis describes the 


Colonial Minister 


VISIT OF THE COLONIAL MINISTER TO KIMPESI 


visit in the Missionary Herald, the 
publication of the Baptist Missionary 
Society : 


The Belgian colonial minister arrived 
this afternoon and paid us a visit. I re- 
ceived a telephone message from the rail- 
way director last night informing me of 
the minister’s intention of coming to the 
college. We already knew that he was 
due at Kimpesi to stay the night at the 
Catholic Mission, and we had erected a 
large arch at the end of our road at the 
railway station, with suitable welcome 
banners. Now we decorated the station 
itself as best we could to give M. Renkin 
a good reception. 

The party arrived at 3.45 yp. m. Our 
two chairs (by arrangement with the su- 
perior priest) took the minister and 
Madame Renkin to the Catholic Mission. A 
bishop and the secretary-general went in 
the one-wheeled chairs of the mission; the 
others walked. At five the minister came 
here, and we had all the people, women 
and all, drawn up in line on both sides of 
the road, on station ground, with an arch 
and side palms for decoration, and a 
salute in military style. 

The director, the secretary-general, a 
Catholic priest from the upper river and 
M. Renkin’s private secretary also came 
over, and after a cup of tea we took them 
round. They seemed to be very favorably 
impressed, and _ re- 
marked _ especially 
upon the excellent 
students’ quarters. 
They also went into 
the houses, and 
were much pleased 


with everything. 
The minister 
seemed to take a 
deep interest in the 
college, and in- 
quired into all its 
work. The sec- 


retary-general and 
the private  secre- 
tary spoke to me 
afterwards, and 
said how pleased 
they all were at 
what they had seen 
here. The priest, 
too, said that our 
arrangements were 
excellent. 

I spoke to the 
minister about the 
legal acknowledgment of the college, and he 
said that all would be well. Naturally we 
are greatly pleased with his visit. 
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THE MAKING OF A LIE 


HOW GAUTAMA DELIBERATELY REJECTED THE TRUTH 
BY MR. F. D. PHINNEY 
RANGOON, BURMA 


F all the forms of lying, that 
() which Paul calls “changing the 

truth of God and making 
it a lie” is the most pernicious. So 
he describes the formation and growth 
of the heathen religions of his day; 
and the purpose of this article is to 
show by quotations from the sacred 
books of Buddhism that Gautama, 
the founder, in the fifth century be- 
fore Christ, had before him and con- 
sidered and definitely changed the 
truth as to God the Creator and man 
a living soul, and substituted for the 
true concepts his own degraded finite 
opinions. 

Looking at the life about him he 
found it a ceaseless round of births and 
deaths, and he described it as_ the 
“wheel of existence.” In the discus- 
sion we find this question asked: 


Is it because ignorance, like the natura 
naturans of the Sankya philosophers, is 
the causeless primary cause of the world?? 


In the discussion of origins this state- 
ment is made: 


Therefore is this same wheel of existence 
wanting in any other cause for the round 
of rebirth, such as Brahma, etc., conceived 
of under the names of Brahma, Great 
Brahma, The Chief, The Victorious One, 
and is also wanting in any Ego passively 
recipient of happiness and misery, con- 
ceived of as “This I that talks and feels.” 
Thus is to be understood the phrase, with- 
out a personal cause or passive recipient.’ 


In a sermon Gautama tells of a priest 
who wanted to know when the four 
elements said to compose the human 
body finally cease, and represents him 
as going upward to the gods who oc- 
cupy the various heavenly abodes, 
without finding any one who knows 
till he comes to the abode of Great 
Brahma, who declares himself thus: 


I, O priest, am Brahma, Great Brahma, the 
Supreme Being, the Unsurpassed, the 
Perceiver of All Things, the Controller, the 
Lord of All, the Maker, the Fashioner, 
the Chief, the Victor, the Ruler, the Father 
of all beings who have been and are to 
be. 


Taking the priest to one side, Brahma 
says: 


O priest, these gods of my suite believe as 
follows: “Brahma sees all things; knows 
all things; has penetrated all things.” 
Therefore was it that I did not answer you 
in their presence. I, O priest, do not 
know when these four elements, to wit, 
the earthly element, the watery element, 
the fiery element, and the windy element 
utterly cease.’ 


A thoughtful study of these quota- 
tions shows plainly that Gautama had 
before his mind the idea of a causeless 
primary cause, held by learned think- 
ers of his day; and he had the idea 
of a personal cause, God the Creator, 
known to the Hindus from time im- 
memorial as Brahma, omnipotent, om- 
niscient, omnipresent, lord and father 
of all beings; and he definitely denies 
all these truthful concepts and affirms 
the contrary, degrading Brahma below 
his own level by making him admit 
that he cannot answer the simple ques- 
tion of a priest. 

The denial of a personal Creator 
would naturally bring in its train the 
denial of a personal creation, a living 
soul. The human soul, the Ego, is 
denied, and long discussions are found 
in both the First and the Second Bas- 
kets of the Law to prove its non-ex- 
istence, and to dodge the consequences 
of such a denial. The discussion at- 
tributed to Gautama himself in the 
First Basket is too long to quote in 
full, for it takes up in successive para- 
graphs the question of form, sensa- 
tion, the predispositions, declaring of 
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each that it is not an Ego, making this 
statement about each: 


Form, O priests, is not an Ego. For if 
now, O priests, this form were an Ego, 
then would not this form tend towards 
destruction, and it would be possible to 
say of form, “let my form be this way; 
let not my form be that way!” * 


Then in identical paragraphs each is 
shown to be transitory and therefore 
evil, and this formula is applied to 
each: 

This is not mine; this am I not; this is not 
my Ego.* 

It is not good logic to say that be- 
cause each one of these designations 
does not constitute a soul, therefore 
there is no soul, but it satisfied Gautama 
and he and his followers maintained 
it at length. A stanza sums up the situ- 
ation definitely enough to quote: 

“An Ego,” say they, “doth exist, 

Kternal, or that soon will cease;” 

Thus two-and-sixty heresies 

They ’mongst themselves discordant hold.’ 


Guatama therefore has before him the 
doctrine of the soul, and admits that 
it would be eternal if it were existent; 
and he has the opposing doctrine of 
the soul ceasing at death. In another 
long sermon ® he refers to the question 
as to whether the soul and the body 
are identical or separate entities; and 
he simply sweeps away all such ques- 
tions by the denial altogether of any 
soul in man. 

The denial of an eternal soul in 
man carries with it the denial of life 
after death, of eternal life. But this 
is also specifically denied by the re- 
fusal to consider the question, with 
others, as laving no reference to the 
attainment of Nigban, or Nirvana. 
Sutta 63" of the Second Basket of the 
Law is a sermon given to show the 
uselessness of such questions as this, 
and is too long to quote, but in an- 
other sermon Gautama is made to say 
this of a dead saint: 


All form by which one could predicate the 
existence of the saint, all that form has 
been abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of 
thé ground like a palmyra tree, and be- 


come non-existent and not liable to spring 
up again in the future.* 


The doctrine of transmigration 
would seem ‘to indicate life after death, 
but as taught by Gautama there is re- 
birth without anything to pass over 
or transmigrate. One life ceases and 
another immediately begins, the latter 
depending on the karma of the former 
for its conditions; that is all. This 
is shown in a reported conversation: 


“Suppose your majesty, a man were to 
light a light from another light; pray, 
would the one light have passed over 
[transmigrated] to the other light?” 
“Nay, verily, bhante.” 
“In exactly the same way, your majesty, 
does rebirth take place without anything 
transmigrating.” ° 


Eternal life and life after death were 
therefore questions discussed freely 
and at length, and positively rejected 
by him. 

The illogieal position in which Gau- 
tama places himself in these negations 
is well shown by the fact that he 
makes hell eternal, and declares that 
those who are reborn there do not die 
so long as their wickedness is unex- 
hausted—expiated by punishment.’° 
The description of the “chiefest of the 
hells” in this: 


Symmetrical and square in shape, 
Four-gated, into parts laid off. 

Of iron is its bounding wall, 

An iron roof doth close it in; 

And of its glowing iron floor: 

The light with dazzling brilliancy 
Spreads for a hundred leagues around, 
And ever and for aye abides.” 


Furthermore, he grants a practical 
eternity of existence to the gods whom . 
he calls sublime gods. To understand 
this it is necessary to take a glance at 
his cosmogeny.** He believes that 
the universe has definite periods of 
existence, and at the close of each 
period is destroyed, by water, by fire 
or by wind,’ and has its reconstruc- 
tion or rebirth after each destruction, 
but that none of these destructions 
reach up to the abodes of the sublime 
gods, although they reach up to the 
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abodes of lesser gods. The time which 
elapses from the rebirth to the de- 
struction of the universe is a world 
cycle, and covers millions of years. 
The gods in the abodes above that of 
mankind have increasing spans of life 
as they rise upward.’? Some of them 
live for 9216 millions of years and 
then die and are reborn; some higher 
still have longer spans, twenty thou- 
sand world cycles, and others higher 
still, eighty-four thousand world cy- 
cles. Oriental ingenuity could de- 
vise no better way to reduce to finite 
terms an infinitely long or eternal ex- 
istence. It may be noted in passing 
that the description of the destruction 
of the universe by water has curious 
resemblances to the Mosaic account of 
the flood, and the story of its rebirth 
to the account of the creation and fall 
of man. 

The Decalogue was given to the Is- 
raelites a thousand years before the 
time of Gautama, and contained two 
classes of commands, the one relating 
to man’s duty to God, the other to his 
duty to his fellow man. Gautama Also 
gives his ten commandments, and they 
are of two classes, the one man’s duty 
to man, the other what may be de- 
scribed as man’s duty to himself. 
Curiously enough this first class of 
four commands is practically identical 
with a group of four commands in the 
Decalogue, from which they appear to 
have been borrowed. The commands 
are all negative, and prohibit: ** 


I. Taking life; 


II. Theft; 
Fornication; 
IV. Lying; 


V. Using fermented liquors and spirits; 
VI. Eating at forbidden hours; 
VII. Dancing, singing, theatrical shows; 
VIII. Personal adornment; 
1X. Use of high seats or couches; 
X. Receiving gold or silver. 


The first command is understood as 
against the taking of any animal life, 
and is therefore broader than the 


command which we interpret as against 
the taking of human life only. 

But there it stands, a decalogue, 
when it might so very easily have had 
either more or less than ten commands, 
and as we look at the first group of 
four commands it is impossible not to 
imagine the selecting of them from 
the older Decalogue. If it can be 
proven by historical evidence that they 
were so selected and the balance re- 
jected, then we have absolute confir- 
mation of what appears from the fore- 
going quotations, that the sage Gau- 
tama, the founder of the Buddhist re- 
ligion, or philosophy, had before him 
definite statements of truth regarding 
God, the Creator of the universe, and 
the duty of man to love and worship 
him only; and that he just as definitely 
changed the truth of God and made it 
a lie, and so taught his followers, de- 
claring of himself: 


I have no teacher anywhere; 

My equal nowhere can be found; 
In all the world with all its gods, 
No one to rival me exists.” 


Vissudhi-Magga, chap. xvii. 


[Way of 
Purity.} (171.) 


2. Same. (175.) 

3. Digha-Nikaya, xi. 67. [Second Bas- 
ket.] (310.) 

4. Maha-Vagga, i. 6-38. [First Basket.]} 
(146.) 

5. Vissudhi-Magga, chap. xix. (248.) 

6. Samyutta-Nikaya, xii. 35-1. [Second 
Basket.] (166.) Not quoted. 

7. Majjhima-Nixaya, Sutta 63. [Sec- 
ond Basket.] (117.) Not quoted. 

8. Same, Sutta 72. (127.) 

9. Milindapanha, 71, 16. [Questions of 
King Menander.] (234.) 

10. Anguttara-Nikaya, iii. 35-1. [Second 
Basket.]  (258.) 

11. Vissudhi-Magga, chap. xiii. (315, 
320.) Not quoted. 


12. Abhidhammattha-Sangaha, v. 2-6 and 
10. (290.) Not quoted. 


13. (397.) 
14. Majjhima-Nihaya, Sutta 26. [Second 
Basket.] (343.) 


The figures in parentheses refer to the 
pages in “Buddhism in Translations,” by 
the late Prof. H. C. Warren of Harvard 
University, from which quotations are made. 
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EARLY BAPTIST MISSIONARY LEADERS 


I. DANIEL SHARP 


BY REV. ARTHUR WARREN SMITH 
LIBRARIAN OF THE NEW ENGLAND BAPTIST LIBRARY 


BOSTON, 


N Saturday, March 20, 1813, 
() after one hundred and forty 
days from Calcutta, the brig 
“Reaper” arrived at the port uf Boston. 
_ Among other articles she contained two 
packages of 
letters of  in- 
terest to the 
then young 
mission - 
ary cause. 
In one lot 
was corre- 
spondence for 


the Ameri- 1846 was the 
can Board, Int time of transi- 
bearing the |i tion from the 
signatures of formative to 
all the first the  construc- 
five -mission- fs} tive periods of 

rom Salem ie ary enterprise. 
except Judson. si Naturally those 
The other tt who should 
bundle of let- more closely 
ters proved the ~ direct active | 
germ of our operations dur- 
Baptist mis - ing the earlier 
sionary enter- rae period would 
prise. There DANIEL SHARP win final rec- 
was a personal ae 7 ognition for 
letter from molding mis- 
Mrs. Judson 


to a friend of hers who belonged to the 
Second Baptist Church of Boston. The 
rest of this package consisted of three 
letters to Dr. Thomas Baldwin. One 
gave the startling news that Luther Rice 
had become a Baptist. Another, writ- 
ten by Adoniram Judson, announced his 
willingness to become a missionary of 
the American Baptists, and suggested 
the formation of an American Baptist 
missionary society. 

Consultation in Boston resulted in the 


MASS. 


wise decision to initiate a general de- 
nominational movement. A letter was 
sent to New York, signed jointly by 
Thomas Baldwin, Lucius Bolles and 
Daniel Sharp. That they were eager 
for action is in- 
dicated by the 
fact that their 
letter bore a 
date only three 
days later than 
the arrival of 
the “Reaper.” 
The year 


sionary policy 
and laying the important foundations. 
Among that band of founders the 
names of Daniel Sharp, Lucius Bolles, 
Herman Lincoln and Thomas Baldwin 
perhaps signify most for the develop- 
ment of the Triennial Convention. 
The first letters announcing Judson’s 
baptism reached Boston in January, 
1813. Immediately, the bounding mis- 
sionary zeal of the pastor of the Third 
Baptist Church of Boston, with the 
statesmanship of the influential pastor 
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of the Second Church, resulted in the 
formation in February of the. “Bap- 
tist Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in India and Foreign Parts.” 
The secretary of this second Ameri- 
can Baptist Society for foreign mis- 
sions was Rev. Daniel Sharp. After 
being associated with Dr. William 
Staughton of Philadelphia while pre- 
paring for the ministry, he had been 
less than a year pastor of the young 
Third Baptist Church on Charles Street. 
But he had 
already dis- 
played an 
unusual d e - 
votion to 
mission- 


Street Church was a missionary land- 
mark. 

To Dr. Sharp fell a significant duty 
as secretary of the new society. For 
at the meeting of the trustees in March 
he was inStructed to correspond with 
Andrew Fuller with a view to making 
the new society auxiliary to that in 
England. He also was the one 
to write Judson assuring him that 
he could expect his American Bap- 


tist brethren to become _ responsi- 
ble for his 

support. 

These 

duties he 


perform- 
ed with an 


ary causes. excel- 
So we can *°™ lent tact 
under- 3. be te which 
stand how 9 prophe- 


sied large 


January 
day of 1813 
he suggested 


e ficiency 
both as an 
execu- 


to Dr. Bald- 5. tor and a 
win that ry counselor. 

Boston Bap- 7 This Bos- 
tists at once Ud) ton society 
assume Jud- ~ in the gen- 
son’s sup- eral move- 
‘eld. COPY OF CHURCH RECORD GIVING VOTE TO ESTABLISH ment. 

THE CONCERT OF PRAYER 

ed to the the _ secre- 
wise caution of his senior, who tary until Baldwin’s death, when 


advised delay so as to secure de- 
nominational cooperation. Yet he led 
his own church on January 25 to 
establish a monthly meeting to pray 
for the cause of missions. As_in- 
dicating his consuming interest, the 
church invited the two other Baptist 
churches to unite with them in this con- 
cert of prayer. By their ready accept- 
ance of the invitation there began in 
Boston the “missionary concert of 
prayer,’ which for so many years 
fanned into a flame sparks of mission- 
ary fire all over the land. From this 
time on through the forty-one years 
of Dr. Sharp’s pastorate the Charles 
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he became president, directing its 
activities as long as a separate ex- 
istence was kept up. 

He did not attend the organization 
of the Triennial] Convention in 1814. 
He was there, however, three years 
later, acting as recording secretary. 
Thenceforward he had the official rela- 
tions that identified him very closely 
with the developing administration of 
foreign missions. At that first meet- 
ing of the Convention which he at- 
tended he was elected a member of the 
Board of Managers, and he was suc- 
cessively re-elected during his life- 
time. In the deliberations of each tri- 
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enial meeting his name was prominent 
on committees, especially those requir- 
ing special knowledge and wise judg- 
ment. 

In 1826 the location of the Board 
was permanently fixed at Boston. By 
the constitution the executive direction 
was in the hands of the Board of Mana- 
gers. So those members near Boston 
became virtually an “ Acting-Board.” 
And Dr. Baldwin’s decease made Sharp 
the natural executive head. 

He was the vice-president of the 
Board living near Boston until 1841. 
At that time, when an “Acting Board” 
was created, he became president of 
both the Board and the Acting-Board, 
continuing in that office until 1846. 
Thus he presided during those two dec- 
ades of very important missionary de- 
velopment. And his influence must have 
been great upon our missionary history, 
as month by month he added the weight 
of his Christian wisdom to a valued 
missionary experience in the council of 
younger leaders. 

After the death of Dr. Staughton, 
he usually presided in the annual 
meetings of the whole Board. The 
president, a Baptist patriarch from 
the South, was so commonly absent 


after 1831, that Sharp, being first vice- 
president, always occupied the chair 
when present. Consequently at the 
meeting for reorganization in 1846, 
Daniel Sharp, both as presiding officer 
and as executive chairman, had been for 
years the most conspicuous figure in 
foreign missionary administration. 
Hence little is the wonder that he was 
elected the first president of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union. Since 
he at that time determined to relin- 
quish all active work, this appoint- 
ment became a fitting recognition of a 
long period of influential service to 
our missionary administration, extend- 
ing over the entire formative period 
since Judson’s entrance into Burma. 
After the expiration of his term he 
was a member of the Board of the 
Union as long as_ he lived. 
. Upon his death in 1853, there passed 
away the last of that noble coterie of 
men who grasped the situation and led 
our churches to its growing solution. 
Among them all Daniel Sharp en- 
joyed the distinction of greatest length 
of service and closest identificatio.s 
with our missionary administration, 
extending over a period of forty signi- 
ficant years. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE IN JAPAN 
BY REV. J. H. SCOTT 


OSAKA, JAPAN 


NCE in three years the mission- 

aries of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union and the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention meet for a _ union 
conference at the time of the regular 
conference of the missionaries of the 
Union, and as this year was the time 
for this union conference it had been 
anticipated with much interest. 

So it was a happy company that 
gathered at Arima. The year just 
closed had been of much more than 
usual blessing. . A very suitable house 
of worship, the Tabernacle, had been 
completed in Tokyo, dedicated and a 
most encouraging work inaugurated in 


it. Also at Osaka, the commercial 
metropolis of the empire, a very suit- 
able church had been completed. Also 
the Japanese Sokai (general conven- 
tion) had just held a most successful 
session at which wise and extensive 
plans had been made for the future of 
the work. During the previous year 
the Japanese churches had increased 
their contributions to the work by fif- 
teen per cent and the number of bap- 
tisms were in excess of any previous 
year with one exception. 
So it was with much of thanksgiving 
and hope that the missionaries gath- 
ered. The first day, Sunday, June 6, 
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was given entirely to devotional exer- 
cises, which were of deep spiritual in- 
terest. 

Important items of business were 
considered. Among these were plans 
for the enlargement of the work among 
children in Christian kindergartens 
and Sunday schools and the extension 
of the work of the Woman’s Bible 
Training School, which was opened 
during the year and which has proved 
its necessity and its right to live. 

However important were these plans 
to the future of our work, without 
doubt the most important action was 
the coming together of the two mis- 
sions. Each Baptist mission has had 
its theological seminary, two 
seminaries were not called for, caused 
‘unnecessary effort and expense and 
were a constant cause of misunder- 
standing and friction. Also the rules 
of the two missions in regard to sal- 
aries of native evangelists, etc., were 
quite diverse. 


At the conferences it was unani- 
mously agreed that hereafter there 
ought to be but one Baptist theological 
seminary in Japan and that the rulc3 
of the two missions should be uniform. 
When it was announced that this im- 
portant decision had been reached by 
unanimous vote and with the most 
cordial consent of all, business was for 
a time suspended and all joined in 
prayer and praise. 

We were highly favored this year in 
having with us as visitors from the 
home land Mrs. Robert Harris and 
her sister Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. and Miss 
Gurley, Mrs. and Miss Burton and 
Miss Ella MacLaurin; also Miss Helen 
Rawlings of our mission in Huchow, 
China. These visitors helped much in 
the devotional services and in the social 
enjoyment of the gathering. 

Altogether, the action taken means 
much of enlargement and unity in the 
future of our important work in this 
Island Empire. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARIES, NORTH AND SOUTH, AT THE JAPAN CONFERENCE AT ARIMA 
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A SILVER BAY MISSIONARY POLICY 


THE Sunday School Missionary 

Conference of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, held at Silver 
Bay, Lake George, N. Y., July 15-23, 
1909, composed of Sunday school work- 
ers and representatives of the mission- 
ary boards of the several denomina- 
tions, sends the following fraternal 
message to the Sunday school world at 
large: 

In view of the present attitude of 
the Sunday school world toward the 
missionary enterprise, which is one of 
inquiry as to the best methods of ful- 
filling its part of the obligation rather 
than a question as to whether missions 
has a rightful place in the Sunday 
school, we recommend the following: 

I. As Sunday school workers we 
deeply feel that for the help of the lo- 
cal school and for the extension of 
the missionary cause throughout the 
world there is needed at this juncture 


the strong aid and inspiration which 
can be given by the International and 
State Sunday School Associations 
through the organization of depart- 
ments of missionary work in _ these 
state and auxiliary associations, and 
by an adequate presentation in con- 
ventions of missionary opportunity, 
the responsibility of the Sunday school 
in view of it, and of methods of mis- 
sionary education in the local school. 

II. After the fullest consideration 
we suggest the following as a mission- 
ary standard practicable for attainment 
by the local Sunday school, and urge 
upon the superintendents and_ schools 
a prayerful and earnest effort to reach 
it: 


(a) Creation of a Missionary Atmosphere 
through such means as the selection of ap- 
propriate missionary hymns, mention of 
missions and missionary workers in open- 
ing or closing prayer, brief recital of mis- 
sionary incidents, and display on_ school 
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walls of missionary maps, charts, posters 
and pictures. 

(b) Definite Prayer for Missions in 
opening or closing exercises of the school, 
and emphasis on daily private prayer for 
missions and workers. 

(c) A Missionary Committee to include 
the superintendent, ex-officio, this commit- 
tee to direct missionary instruction (see 
paragraph f), plan exercises, including spe- 
cial days, gather information and material, 
promote mission study classes and graded 
missionary supplemental instruction, pro- 
vide missionary library and increase mis- 
sionary offerings. 

(d) Weekly Missionary Offerings, in ac- 
cordance with the plans of the denomina- 
tional boards. 


(e) Monthly Missionary Program or ex- 
ercise for opening or closing of school. 

(f) Missionary Instruction. This may 
be from platform or in classes that meet 
once a month, or consecutively as regular 
lessons for an adequate period, or work sup- 
plemental in uniform lessons. 

(g) A Missionary Section of Library. 
This may include books, illustrative ma- 
terial, such as charts, curios, etc. 

(h) A Prayerful Cultivation of the spirit 
of consecration for personal service. 

(i) Suggestive, for Adult Classes, a mis- 
sionary committee and an elective course on 
missions of eight weeks at least once 
a year. 

III. Giving. Believing that the 
emphasis should be laid upon giving 
as an essential to the development of 
character, we urge the presentation of 
a right method as one of primary im- 
portance, and strongly recommend 
inculeating in the Sunday school 
scholars the sense of stewardship, 
that giving may be personal, system- 
atic, continuous and proportionate. 

We further recommend that each 
Sunday school, if practicable, set apart 
one Sunday annually to be known as 
“Kingdom Day,” on which to secure 
individual signed pledges from each 
member of the school for missions at 
home and abroad. That this may be 
a success, there should be adequate 
missionary instruction on __ several 
Sundays immediately preceding. 

IV. Teaching-Training. Recog- 
nizing that the teacher’s equipment is 
incomplete without adequate mission- 
ary intelligence, we recommend that 
the biblical basis and principles of 
missions, a historical survey and mis- 


sionary methods be included as a re- 
quirement in all teacher-training 
courses, and be necessary in order to 
secure the denominational, state or in- 
ternational diplomas. 

V. Graded Lessons. We recognize 
with gratitude the growing demand and 
initial provision for graded lessons 
with specially adapted material for 
missionary instruction and earnestly 


advise their use in so far as practic- 
able. 


THE NEW STUDY BOOKS 


"THE new mission study year, which 

begins with this month, ought to 
enrol more Baptist classes than ever. 
The new books are decidedly attrac- 
tive. 

For young people’s classes there are 
three of these which the Forward 
Movement will especially promote, 
“Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom,” 
“The Upward Path” and “Stewardship 
and Missions.” The first of these is 
strongly recommended for foreign 
mission study classes. Those who have 
followed the titles of the Forward 
Mission Study Courses will recognize 
this as the book on Japan issued five 
years ago. It is made our study book 
this year in view of two facts. In the 
first place comparatively few Baptist 
young people were in mission study 
classes five years ago; in the second 
place the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement has brought out a new edi- 
tion of this book, bringing it up to date 
and has issued new helps for leaders 
and a new reference library. A third 
reason might be given, that Japan is 
so interesting and important a mission 
field, and our Baptist work there so vi- 
tal and promising, that Baptist young 
people cannot afford not to be in- 
formed about it. 

The new home mission book is a 
study of the negro problem. The stew- 
ardship book is that issued by the 
Publication Society in January, of 
which Dr. C. A. Cook is the author. 
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It is a fine, strong treatment of this 
vital subject. 

In addition to these, two other 
courses have been issued by the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, “Ko- 
rea” and “South America.” For 
classes electing these courses we shall 
be able to furnish the general helps 
for leaders, but shall of course be un- 
able to give the more specific denomi- 
national help, because we have no work 
in either of these fields. 

Two other attractive books have been 
published by the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. ‘The first, for In- 


‘termediates, is by Robert E. Speer, 


and is entitled “Servants of the King.” 


It is a book of biographies suited to 
young people at the time when they 
are beginning to take life seriously 
and to consider the life work problem. 
The other is for Juniors; it is entitled 
“Under Marching Orders” and was 
written by Miss Ethel D. Hubbard. 
It is a companion book to “Uganda’s 
White Man of Work,” a story of the 
life of Mrs. Gamewell, a notable mis- 
sionary of China, and is intended to 
do for junior girls what “Uganda’s 
White Man of Work” does for boys. 

Helps for leaders are furnished 
free to all classes in any of these 


courses that report to the Forward 
Movement. 


AN AFRICA DAY FOR THE WHOLE CHURCH 


I. SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE 


I. Hymns. “O Zion Haste, Thy Mis- 
sion High Fulfilling,’ “OQ God 
of Bethel, by Whose Hand” 
(Livingstone’s favorite, sung 
at his funeral.) 

If. Scrrerure Reapine. Luke 4: 14-44. 

III. Sermon. Our Debt to Africa. 
Text, Romans 1: 14. Debtor be- 
cause of (1) the early failure 
of the Church in Africa, (2) the 
Moslem conquests; (3) the 
slave trade. Obligations (1) tb 
occupy the land purchased by 
martyrs; (2) to do the work un- 
dertaken by us. 


Notr. September 5 or 12, especially fitting days for 
observance. General material will be found in 
“Daybreak in the Dark Continent,” price, 35 
cents. See also pages 312-332 of this MaGazine, 
and the sketch, “Missions in Africa,” price, 10 
cents. 


II. SUNDAY SCHOOL SESSION: OUR 
GOLDEN LINK WITH LIVING- 
STONE 


I. Last Messace or Lvincstone. 
Write on the board, “May Heav- 
en’s richest blessing come down 
on every one, American, Erglish 
or Turk, who will help to heal 
this open sore of the world.” 

II. Map Exercise Tatx. “Living- 
stone and the Congo.” If the 
school has not a “working knowl- 
edge” of Livingstone, the threé 
dramatic incidents should be 
given, of his crossing Africa, his 


meeting Stanley, and his death. 
By a map of Africa illustrate 
his connection with the opening 
of the Congo. See Graded Mis- 
sionary Studies, First Series, by 
Trull. (Price, 20 cents) and 
“Missions in Africa.” (Price, 10 
cents.) 

Ill. Tue Mex Wuo Came to Herp 
Heat THE Sore. Four boys give 
experiences of Explorer Clark, 
Engineer Billington, “Father” 
Richards, Traveler Frederickson 
(pages 316-331), reading the 
briefest and spiciest incidents. 

IV. Hymn. “Work for the Night is 
Coming.” 

V. Tue Srories or Eronrt JOANeE. 
By one of the teachers. Pages 
321, 322. 

VI. Mar on Stations. After 
each station is indicated and its 
name learned by the school, some 
scholar gives a few pointed facts 
concerning it. Pages 314, 315. 

VII. Brier Appear for prayers and inter- 
est for the Congo. 

VIII. Prayer. 


Nore. Souvenirs for each scholar will make the 
occasion memorable. Orient Pictures 126, 163, 
250, 251, 254, 257, 342, 343 are suggested as 
pleasing and interesting. (See Catalog.) Price, 
1 cent each; for 100 and more 25 per cent. dis- 
count. 


Ill. EVENING SERVICE 


Stereopticon Lecture on Africa. The 
Missionary Union has four such, one at the 
Rooms, and one each with District Secre- 
taries Dobbins, Field and Peterson. 
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LITERATURE OF 


THE 


~-MISSIONS 


Tue Lire or Georce Grenrett. By George’ 


Hawker. New York: Fleming H. Revell 


Co. Illustrated. 587 pages. Price, $2.00 
net. 


Tue Brack Bisnop—Samuel Adjai Crow- 
ther. By Jesse Page. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Illustrated. 
440 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Srewart or Lovepate. By James Wells, 
D. D. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. Illustrated. 419 pages. Price, $1.50 
net. 


D. M. Tuorntox. A Study in Missionary 
Ideals and Methods. By Rev. W. H. T. 
Gairdner. New York: Fleming H. Revell 


Co. Illustrated. 283 pages. Price, $1.25 
net. 


Snap Suors From Sunny Arnica. By 
Helen E. Springer. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., Illustrated. 194 
pages. Price, $1.00 net. 


Sourn America: Irs Missionary Prosiems. 
By Bishop Thomas B. Neely. New York: 
Young People’s Missionary Movement. 
Illustrated. Maps. 312 pages. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 


Korea 1n Transitron. By James S. Gale. 
New York: Young People’s Missionary 
Movement. Illustrated. Map. 270 


pages. Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 
cents. 


Ir is a fortunate coincidence that just 
as we are turning our attention par- 
ticularly to Africa, the above five books 
on that continent have appeared. Each 
represents a different section. George 
Grenfell was a pioneer of the Baptist 
Missionary Society of England in its 
work on the Congo. That mission is 
closely related to ours in many ways, 
and Grenfell’s life touched the lives of 
our missionaries at many points. The 
book has frequent references to our 
own men and is of great value in under- 
standing the conditions under which 
our missionaries labor, and the meth- 
ods employed in missionary work on 
the Congo, besides making one ac- 
quainted with one of the masters of 
missions. 

The name of Bishop Crowther is 
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familiar to students of missions. His 
rise from slavery to the bishopric of 
Nigeria is one of the romances of the 
mission field. 

In southeast Africa is Lovedale. 
The name will always be associated 
with that of James Stewart. The 
work and the life are famous but not 
so well known as they ought to be. 
In this Dr. Wells’ biography will help. 

The life of Douglas M. Thornton 
is one of the most inspiring of mission- 
ary literature. No man can read it with- 
out being himself inspired to nobler 
and purer ideals and more heroic serv- 
ice. 
“Snapshots from Sunny Africa” is 
a collection of short missionary stories, 
thirty-six in all, by a Methodist mis- 
sionary in Africa, 


MISSIONS IN THE MAGAZINES 


CHINA is presented in the Harper’s 
Monthly of August in the second of 
the articles, “Along the Great Wall 


of China.” Japan, the Inland Sea and © 


its people, receives entertaining treat- 
ment at the hands of a woman geolo- 
gist who writes in the July Fortnightly 
Review on “An Expedition to the 
Southern Coal Mines.” Tierra del 
Fuego and an Indian race of great pos- 
sibilities which is being blotted out, 
come before the reader vividly in the 
sketch “Into the Unknown Land of the 
Onas,” in Harper’s Monthly for Au- 
gust. Interesting sidelights on the state 
of society in Moslem lands will be found 
in the Fortnightly Review for June, 
in a very clear account of “The Mut- 
iny of April 13” in Constantinople, in 
the second instalment of “Personal 
Recollections of Abdul Hamid II and 


“his Court” in the Nineteenth Century 


for July, and in Hall Caine’s story, 
“The White Christ,’ running in the 
Strand Magazine. 
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STATEMENT FOR FOUR MONTHS ENDING JULY 31, 1909 


1908 1909 INCREASE | DecREASE 
Donations . . ... . $44,476.29 $36,755.91 | $7,720.31 
Legacies. | 22,148.02 | 30,680.58 | $8,382.56 
$66,624. 24 | $67,286.49 $8,382.56 | $7,720.31 
Total receipts to Sole y Si, 1909 » $67,286.49 
Amount received during corresponding period last year 66,624.24 


$662.25 


And I h 
therefor 


FORM OF LEGACY 
1 also give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION.....---+----e-eeseeeeseeeeee 


-months after my 


CONCERNING WILLS 


dollars for the purposes of the Union, as specified in the Act of Incorporation. 
direct my executor (or executors) to pay said sum to the Treasurer of said Union, taking his receipt 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN JULY, 1909 


NOTE. — For the purpose of saving 


are omitted, and the following abbreviations are used : 
for “church” ; ; S.S. for Sunday School”’ 
of”; t.s for “ ‘toward support of’; asso. for “associations”; H. L. M. for ‘ 
MAINE, $125 06 ee 
Saco, Main St. ch. ... 29 90 Melrose, Ist ch. .... 
N. Bradford ch. .. : 2 01 Worcester, 1st ch. 
Charleston, Free Tem- Worcester, Dewey St. 
20 00 E., for Rangoon 
Worcester, Dewey St. 
6 25 Dorchester, a _ friend, 
Brooklin ch. ........ 1 75 for Sungiah, c. W. 
Bath, Ist ch. ....... 10 14 Reading, Ist ch. 
Waldoboro, Ist ch. .. 252 Palmer, 2d ch. ..... 
Sedgwick ch. ....... 25 00 Charlestown, Ist ch.- 
Bangor, Vernon E. Ayer ch., a member . 
Creighton, for wk. in Manchester, Ist ch. .. 
5 00 Dighton, Ist ch. 
Portland, 1st Wom. Lawrence, Ist ch. ... 
Burman Miss. Soc., Lowell, Worthen St. ch. 
for wk. in Burma . 1500 W-, Acton ch. ...... 
Westbrook, Prim. S. S., 
for the Jaro School 3 18 N. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $119.18 “nee, 
Manchester, People’s ch. 50 00 wk. - o A. Forsh: ne 
Hampton Falls ch. ... 13 93 Manchester Y. P. 
Antrim ch. ...... for Tavoy sta. .... 
Greenville ch. ....... 8 00 Weston, Ist ch. ....... 
Berlin, 1st ch. ...... 8 00 Cambridge, a friend, $1 
Concord, Pleasant St. each for Dr. Grant. 
Miss. Study class .. 7 75 Mr. Page and general 
VERMONT, $12 00 Gardner Sw. chs 
Barve, fet ch. 12 00 Charlemont ch. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $800 59 
Cambridge, 1st ch., § 
latia M. “Taylor 


25 00 
Cambridge, Old 


Cam- 


Holliston ch. .. 
Dighton, 1st S. § 


Springfield, Park Mem’l 
Bible School, for wk. 
of Jos. Clark 


67 
26 
97 
03 


02 


in this of of dongtions, such as Rev."’ and “ D. D.,” 


B. U. for “ B. Y. P. U."; ch. 


onorary Life Member."’ 


RHODE ISLAND, $155 00 
Providence, Calvary ch., 


00 
Providence, Calvary ch., 

Providence, ch., 

David Wilmot .... 13 00 
Providence, Pearl St. 


ch., Orrin E. Jones 10 00 
Providence, Central ch., 

W. H. Hobson 6 
Providence, Ist ch. ... 96 25 
Pawtucket, Ist ch., D. 


Jamestown, Central C. 

E., for wk. of J. 

CONNECTICUT, $152 60 
Talcottville, Mrs. W. B. 

PRES 2 00 
Jewett City ch. ...... 5 60 
Hartford, Olivet Jr. 

Miss. Band, for Or- 

phan work, P. 

Frederickson ....... 5 00 
Hartford, South ch., t. 

New Haven, Olivet ch. . 35 00 
Voluntown ch. ........ 5 00 
New Britain, Elim Miss. 

NEW YORK, $1 488 75 
Ogdensburg, Ist Y. P. 

6 00 
Plainfield, Temple ch. 30 00 
Canandaigua, 25 00 


| 
SS 
Fé 
space 
10 00 
27 


The Baptist 


Brooklyn Temple, t. s. 
G. W. Stahlbrand .. 
Boonville, Ist C. E., t 
s. Ban-co-they, c. A. 
Lestershire _ Practical 
ible Training 
School, for Moung 
Yeo, Special, ce. H. C. 
Leach, Tavoy ...... 
Benton C. E., t. s. 
Parisapogu Miriam, 
Tottenville, South C. E., 
for Ningpo sta. ... 
Panama, Harmony ch. 
New Rochelle, Salem Y. 
P. U., special, for 
wk. of Mrs. Minnie 
Downie - Stenger ... 
Saratoga Springs, Re- 
gent St. ch., Mrs. 
Charity S. Owen .... 
Watertown, Ist ch. .... 
Carthage, Manning fund 
Binghamton, Grace ch. 
Whitney Point ch. .... 
GR. 
Pitcher ch. 
Meredith ch. ........ 
Milford Center ch. 
Kingston, Ist Y. P. 
Kingston, Wurts St. ch. 
Livonia ch. ..... oe 
Brooklyn, Mem’l ch. . 
Brooklyn, 6th Ave. ch. 
Canastota ch. 
De Ruyter ch. 
Georgetown ch. 
GR. 
Ingham Mills ch. 
Russia Y. P. 
Baldwinsville ch. 
Canandaigua ch. 
( ‘harlestown ch. 


Wilton, Corinth, Green- 
field & Milton | a 
for Shaohsing sta. .. 

Kendai Y. P. 

New York, 

New York, Hope Y. P., 

New York, Ist German 
ch., for wk. in field, 
ec. G. N. Thomssen .. 

New York, Ist German 
ch., Miss C. Plewe, 
for a native worker 

a | York, Central Park 

Truthville ch. 

Cambridge ch. ..... 

Leesville ch. ...... 

Richmondville ch. ... 

G. W. Williams ..... 

Mrs. J. S. Skidmore, 
memorial for husband 

Carthage &. 

Sherman S. ........ 

Pavilion 8. 8. ... 

Little Falls S. 3. 

Ransomville S. S., for 
GER. 

Flushing, 1st S. S., for 


$1 


> 
S 


0 00 


0 00 


ao 


> 


NOTE 


The donation of $50, received in 


March last and reported 
June Magazine as from 


in 


the 
the 2d 


8S. S., of Rochester, should have 
been credited to Class 40 of that 
8. 8S. 


NEW JERSEY, $785 13 


Haddonfield, J. D. 
New Monmouth ch. .. 
Dover, Sw. ch. ...... 
G. R. R., for Moung 
Shwe Ye, Sandoway 
Camden, 1st ch., t. s. J. 
Spring Side Chapel, ‘for 
A friend, for Yachow . 
Trenton, Ist ch., t. s. J. 
C. Robbins ........ 
Trenton, Grace ch, .... 
Hamilton Square ch. . 
Vineland, 1st B. U., for 
Burlington 8S. S., Mrs. 
Hall’s class, t. s. n. 
p. ec. A. H. Henderson 
Trenton, Grace S. S. .. 
Woodstown S. S., for 
Butler S. S. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $922 


Lewisburg C. E., for 
sta. wk. at Banza 

Beaver Falls ch. 

Sharon, ist ch. ...... 

Hallstead C. E., for 
Kyan Tha, c. L. W. 

W. Chester, 1st ch. ... 

Hollidaysburg ch. . 

Pleasant Hill Mission 

W. Liberty ch 

Scottdale ch. ........ 

Phila., Holmesburg Jr. 

Phila., Tacony ch. .... 

Phila. Germantown, 3d 


Phila. ch. 
Phila., Woodland ch. 
Phila.. Chester Ave. Jr. 
Y. P., $1 each for 
China and India .... 
Picture Rocks ch. 
Bloomsburg ch ....... 
Danville, Ist ch. ..... ‘ 
Union City ch. ...... 
Turtle Creek ch. ..... 
Saltsburg Jr. B. U. ... 
McKeesport, 1st ch. .. 
Pittsburgh, 4th Ave. 
ch., April-July ..... 
McKees Rocks, Ist ch. 
Maple Ave. 
Freeland, Bethel ch. 
H. C. Fox, for Kiating 
Slippery Rock, Zion S. 
Allen’s Mills, Gethsem- 


Danville, Ist S. S. .... $7 
Erie, ist S. S., Walter 
Myer’s class, for 
5 
Phila., Wissahickon S. 
30 
Phila., New ‘Tabernacle 
S. S., Class No. 6, t. 
te Wh 
Cronkhite ..... 6 


W. VIRGINIA, $169 38 


51 


00 


50 
00 


5 74 
Cedar Grove ch. ...... 5 92 
Corliss, Minnie Belle ch. 1 00 
Ona, Beulah Ann ch. . 5 25 
Belingtom cB. 9 75 
Guyandotte ch. ...... 6 60 
Martha, Elmwood ch. . 7 50 
Rock Cave, Mt. Pleasant 
wes 4 50 
F. Mor- 

Wadestown, Union ch. 39 80 
llealing Stream 

“rson, Greenbrier ch. 8 20 
Millwood, Hopewell ch. 5 00 
Green Sulphur Springs, 

Lick Creek ch. ...... 4 00 
Roosevelt, Mt. Zion ch. 11 00 
Spencer, Mt. Olive ch. . 3 05 
Lumberport ch. ...... 9 67 
Forest Hill, Fairview ch. 2 23 
Corliss, Minnie Belle S. 

1 00 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
$40 37 

Washington, Metropoli- 

20 03 
Washington, Ist ch., t 

OKLAHOMA, $4 25 
Cheyenne Indian, 1st ch. 4 25 
WISCONSIN, $376 60 

Milwaukee, 1st ch., Mrs. 

T. M. Claflin, for Dr. 

Eubank’s wk. ...... 10 00 
Merten GR. 15 10 
Delavan ch. ........ ‘ 182 94 
Come Union ch. ...... 7 40 
Lake Geneva ch. ...... 27 70 
Stockholm, N. A. 

5 00 
Benoit Sw. ch. ........ 10 00 
Verona, A. Erickson ... 10 00 
Racine, Christ Larson 50 00 
Monroe Union S. S. .. 33 00 
Lake Geneva S. S. .... 2 40 
Lampson S. 8S. ....... 3 06 

MICHIGAN, $267 63 
Detroit, ch., Chas, 

25 00 
Pontiac, Ist B. U. .... 23 00 
Ludington Sew.  Soc., 

for mission in Phil- 

ippines, ce. E. Lund 25 00 
Muskegon Sw. ch. .... 13 (15 
Ishpeming Sw. ch. .... 6 30 
Detroit, Grand River 

Grand Blane ch. ..... 

Harbor Beach ch. .... 
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40 00 
12 00 
9 40 25 00 
26 00 
‘ 16 52 
5 00 ‘ 
7 00 
16 25 
50 00 200 00 Z 
5 00 
22 30 6 25 
22 47 2 00 
1 68 
6 00 307 00 
6 00 93 73 
5 00 19 00 
7 00 
5 00 5 00 
2 50 
8 00 
5 00 6 25 
8 00 18 00 
195 70 14 68 
3 oe 6 25 
26 34 8 20 
24 92 
10 00 
2 00 
10 75 
| 25 00 25 00 
2 00 8 30 
5 50 44 33 
11 60 
2 50 
12 80 14 00 : 
34 20 25 00 = 
5 00 18 30 
25 46 
21 00 1 50 
5 11 
19 13 
25 00 
10 00 8 13 
72 00 
37 56 
24 55 Phila., 5th Y. P., for = 
10 54 
26 39 
30 00 6 10 
30 00 2 00 
64 60 
11 75 
10 16 A 
7 49 
23 52 
12 00 
1 70 
26 98 
334 54 
15 00 ae 
17 00 
8 79 
2 32 
5 50 
2 00 
5 10 
845 
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Deckerville ch. 
Croswell ch. 
Marion ch. 
Cadillac, Ist ch. .... 
Saginaw, Ist ch., E. .. 
Ovid ch 


Ludington "Sw. ch. ° 
Oreana B. U. 
Benton Harbor s. 8., 

for wk. ec. C. E. 

030505000 


Grand Rapids, Fountain 
8. S., t. s. Orphan 

G. Abraham, c. 
W. E. Boggs 


ILLINOIS, $628 


Chicago, Mission Study 
& Prayer Union of 
Moody Bible Insti- 
tute, t. s. evangelis- 
tic wk. in India, to 
October Ist, 1909.. 

Chicago, Western Ave. 
ch., E. Manning 

Oak Park, 1st ch.. 

Savanna, Ist 

Rockton, Mrs. Hud- 

Chicago, 1st Sw. ch. 

Sw. 

Austin, Ist ch., Sedg- 
wick Vastine 

Toulon’ B. 
Bhamo sta. 

Belleville ch. ........ 

Highland Park, Mrs. C. 
G. Hammond ...... 

Stillman Valley, Mrs. 
Mary H. Stevens, for 
wk. at Ikoko, ec. 8S. 

Mt. Vernon wee 

Divernon ch. ... 

Ashland B. a 


Robinson B. U. ....... 
tet 
Chicago, Maplewood 8. 
8., for wk. c. C. B. 
Batavia S. S., for mis- 
sionary in India ... 


INDIANA, $793 
Seymour, Mrs. M. 
Carpenter ° 
Louis Creek ch. ...... 
Alfordsville ch. ...... 
Hurricane ch, ........ 


St. Louis Crossing ch. . 
Mt. Pleasant, 2d ch. .. 
John Clark, 


Lebanon ch. 
Gas City ch. 
Liberty Center 
Anderson ch. ........ 
Sharon ch. 


noe 


15 


00 


Bloomington ch. ...... 15 
Little Flat Rock 
Haw Oreek ch. ...000. 14 
GR. 3 
Bogg’s Creek ch. ..... 1 
Second Salem ch. .... 8 
Alexandria ch. ....... 5 
Muncie, 17th St. ch. 44 
Lily Creek ch. ....... ll 
Thorn Creek ch. ...... 6 
36 
Greensburg ch. ....... 31 
Whiteland ch. ...... 16 
Southport ch. ........ 3 
Prairie Creek ch. .... 1 
Columbus ch. ........ 55 
6 
Lebanon, Ist ch. ...... 80 
Mt. Olive, 2d ch. .... 
Mt. Moriah ch. ...... 7 
10 
Little Blue River ch. .. 9 
SS 32 
Indianapolis, South St. 

17 
Tanglewood ch. ...... 3 
Rising Sun ch. ....... 3 
Washington ch. ...... 1 
Hogan Hill ch. ...... 3 
5 
Pleasant Lake ch. .... 29 
S. Whitley, I. Brenne- 

Mt. Pleasant, 2d S. 8. 7 
Elwood San Lee 

000 5 
Fairmount 8. S. ...... 3 
Elkhart S. S., Home 

7 
Elkhart, Les Bon Amies 

for Banza Man- 
Indianapetis South St. 

OHIO, $1 108 03 
Youngstown, Ist ch., 

Geo. P. Thomas .... 5 
Youngstown, Ist ch., 

5 
Painesville, 1st ch. .. 14 
Market St. 

23 
Middletown, Ist ch., F. 

F. Briggs 12 
3 
Cambridge, 1st ch. o* 19 
Cambridge, 2d ch. .... 10 
Chardon, R. A. Sage .. 5 
Chardon, J. M. Sage .. 1 
Cleveland, Calvary ch., 

for wk. at Sona Bata 50 
Cleveland, 1st ch. .... 188 
2 
Coshocton, 1st ch. .... 28 
Mill Fork ch. ........ 3 
Dayton, Central ch. ... 149 
Springfield, 1st ch. .... 14 
3 
Urbana, Ist ch. ...... 25 
LaGrange ch. ........ 18 
Pemberton Jr. B. U. .. 1 
Galion, Ist ch. .... 28 
GR. 2 
Pleasant Valley ch. ... 5 & 
Shelby, Ist ch. ....... 13 
Center Valley ch. .... 16 
Little ch. 13 
q 
5 
Fredericktown ch. 42 


346 


Harpeter Gh. $2 
Hopewell ch. ........ 24 
Mt. Gilead ch. ...... 25 
Mt. Vernon, Ist ch. .. 45 
Ebenezer ch. ........ 1 
Gloucester, Calvary ch. 5 
Toledo, Ashland Ave. 

Niles, ist eee 32 
Warren, Ist ch. ..... 32 
Wooster, Judge & Mrs. 

H. B. Swartz ...... 5 
2 
& 1 
Little Muskingum S. 8. 2 
Avon &. B. 1 
Lakewood §. S. ...... 10 


MINNESOTA, $128 43 


St. Paul, Ist ch., Mr. & 
Mrs. S. C. Haskell .. 5 
Minneapolis, Trinity ch. 


Mendon F. Schutt .. 10 00 
Windom ch. ........ 13 50 
Minneapolis, 1st  ch., 

Smithsonian Club, for 

share in Tokyo sta. 12 50 
Crookston ch. .......- 33 80 
Isanti, No. Miss. Circle 10 00 
Milaca, C. Nastrud .. 10 00 
Brainerd, And. Ornseth 2 50 
Willmar, Mrs. M. L. 

ST 10 00 
Wilmar Sw. ch. .... 10 00 
Vega Wom. Soc. ...... 10 00 
Windom S. ........ 1 13 

IOWA, $168 85 
Bradgate B. U., for 

6 25 
Cedar Rapids, Ist ch. . 35 00 
Northwood ch. ...... 4 80 
Pleasant Valley ch. 110 
GR. 13 05 
Renwick, 1st ch. ..... 6 69 
Webster City, lst ch . 9 30 
Prairie Flower ch. .... 4 55 
Prairie Flower B. U. .. 1 82 
Prairie Flower S. S. .. 2 73 
Burlington, Walnut St. 

, Boys’ class, for 

the Boys’ 

ce. H. B. Dick- 

eee 4 50 
Cumberlaid 1 60 
MISSOURI, $351 82 

Board of Home & 

Foreign Missions ... 351 82 
N. DAKOTA, $50 00 
Grand Forks, 1st ch. .. 50 00 
S. DAKOTA, $7 68 

Dell peat Sewing 

3 50 
Alcester ay U. for 

Dr. East’s hospital .. 418 

NEBRASKA, $161 00 
S. Omaha ch., F. M. 

Hubbell 5 00 
Ss. "ch., R. 

2 50 
Oakland, Mrs. M. Ol- 


: 50 00 
00 
65 91 
50 ) 23 
36 25 
57 30 
Ludington Sw. ch. .... 25 ) 
15 
57 75 
25 
12 00 ) 85 
Grand Rapids, Scribner p 
80 
4 
) 
| 
0 
4 
5 
5 
Bese 12 50 0 
15 90 4 
“ee 72 73 5 
0 
100 00 
34 50 
60 
1 
1 00 
4 60 4 
6 72 7 
1 
10 65 0 
5 00 0 
6 25 
8 00 0 
1 00 5 
7 100 00 
7 13 00 0 
129 94 
ae 11 80 0 
i= 5 00 7 
ae ch, 15 00 7 
Robinson ct 5 00 0 
ee 1 46 0 
Ber 11 50 2 
2 50 
17 07 0 
2 
18 75 
2 
” 
“ 25 00 0 
25 
4 67 2 
5 00 2 
x 5 64 10 
3 5 00 1 
27 00 32 
0) 
10 00 10 
2 50 
ae 9 23 10 
a 30 00 10 
2 16 50 0 
13 00 0 
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Fairbury, 1st ch. .... $17 23 
Nebraska City ch. .... 6 65 
12 25 
8 75 
Bluff Center ch. ewan 7 65 
11 60 
Columbus ch. ....... 14 01 
Auburn, Ist ch. ..... 7 54 
2 32 
25 00 
Fremont B. U.,_ for 

Banza Manteke 6 25 
4 55 
Dorchester ch. ....... 2 40 
Valley, Ist B. U., "for 

Banza Manteke ..... 6 25 
Wellfiect S. S. ...... 6 20 
Silver Creek S. S. ... 4 85 

KANSAS, $448 51 
Concordia, A. Olson, 

for Dr. East’s wk. in 

2 00 
5 00 
Harmony ch. ....... 38 25 
Onaga, Miss May Jeni- 

Walton ch. ..... aoa 5 00 
5 00 
Howard ch. ..... cee 13 00 
713 
84 33 
Argentine ch. ...... . 10 00 
12 50 
Emporia, Mrs. F. W. 

Adams, t. s., J. C. 

Richardson ....... 5 00 
Independence ch. .... 5 62 
Weir City, 1st ch. .. 715 
Lindsborg Sw. ch. ... 5 00 
Arkansas City ch. .... 75 00 
27 73 
Little Walnut ch. .... 2 00 
Emmanuel §. S. .... 2 69 
Mud Creek S. S. .... 91 
Kineaid 8. 8S. ..... aa 1 85 
Council Grove S. S. .. 4 00 

NEW MEXICO, $6 81 
COLORADO, $53 90 
Delta ch. 7 75 
Denver, Beth “Eden ‘ch. 10 00 
6 25 

Delta S. S., Mrs. Bene- 
dict’s class, for wk. 
at Kimpesi iene 7 50 
IDAHO, $10 00 
10 00 
NEVADA, $18 05 
WASHINGTON, $226 35 
Spokane, Emmanuel ch. 185 00 
Oakesdale, Ist ch. ... 6 00 
Walla Walla,  Solo- 

2 00 
Tacoma, Ist B. U., for 

30 00 
Kennewick ch. ....... 1 50 


OREGON, $236 15 
Tillamook Sw. Wom. 


Roseburg Y. P., for 

Ongole Miss. ...... 6 25 
MeMinnville ch., t. 8. 

Chas. Rutherford .. 200 00 
Portland, Calvary ch.. 18 90 
Lants, Mrs. Caroline 

CALIFORNIA, $264 82 
Ducor Y. P., for na- 

Alameda Y. P., for 

6 25 
Berkeley, Evangel ch. 43 25 
Oakland, 23d Ave. ch. 36 58 
San Francisco Ist ch. 47 40 
Los Angeles, Sw. ch., 

for wk. in Kifwa ... 32 83 
Los Angeles Sw. Y. P., 

for wk. in 30 00 
Pomona Y. P., s. 

Kondiah, Pd é 12 50 
Hueneme ch. ..... atin 8 00 
E. Highlands Y. P. . 4 40 
National City Y. P., 

for wk. at Banza 

6 25 
National City S. §S., 

for wk. at Banza 

6 25 
Ontario for 

00 

GERMANY, $1 50 
Cassel, Philipp Bickel . 1 50 
CANADA, $0 87 

Ontario, Parry Sound, 
87 
--$10 083 48 
LEGACIES 
S pring- 

field, 

M ass., 

Est. 

H. Green- 

leaf - $100 00 
South- 

b ridge, 

M ass.,, 

Est. John 

Edwards. 22 00 
Haver- 

M ass.,, 

Est. Eph- 

raim 


Chase .. 258 27 
L awrence, 
M asBs.,, 


Sharpe . 63 98 


Fund ... 19 10 


arine T. 
H allsted 1 000 00 
B uffalo, 
James D. 
Me Mich- 


250 00 
347 


Phita- 
d e Iphia, 
Pa., 
Mila F. 
Smith . 1 000 00 $2 713 35 


$12 796 83 
Donations and Legacies 
received from April 
1st, 1909, to July 
1st, 1909 ...... "54 489 66* 


*The total for donations and 
legacies received to July Ist, 1909, 
is $1000 more than was reported 
last month, owing to the fact 
that an item of that amount re- 
ceived through the will of S. H. 
Taylor, Traverse City, Mich., was 
overlooked. 


Donations and Legacies 
received from April 
1st, 1909, to Au- 
gust Ist, 1909 ....$67 286 49 


DONATIONS RECEIVED TO 
AUGUST 1ST, 1909 


Maine $820 22 


New Hampshire 193 43 
27 75 
Massachusetts ....... . 2 507 90 


Rhode Island ........ 494 67 
Commactiont 813 52 


New Jersey .........- 3 479 07 
Pennsylvania ......... 4 236 29 
WHE. 16 00 
ccc 46 13 
District of Columbia. . 97 02 
S. Carolina ...... veo 6 00 
5 00 
31 49 
Oklahoma 


Wisconsin 


Michigan 

Tilinois 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Towa “wee 

Missouri 

N. Dakota 

S. Dakota 

Nebraska 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico ....... ac 28 93 

32 20 

1 731 08 

485 70 

1 294 74 

Philippine Islands .... 105 00 

87 

British Columbia 115 

350 00 

1 50 

$36 755 91 


LEGACIES RECEIVED TO 
AUGUST Ist, 1909 
Massachusetts .......$21 604 25 
New 
Pennsylvania ....... 5 348 70 
Michigan ........+- 1 000 00 


$30 530 58 


Est. An- 
drew 
Man - 
ehes- 
Inc. Pol- 
ly Mit- > 
B r ooklyn, 
| 
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RECEIPTS FROM SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN JULY 1909 


MAINE, $5 08 


Westbrook, Prim., for 

the Jaro School ... 3 
Hinckley, for China .. 
1 


MASSACHUSETTS, $106 20 


1 
Springfield, Park Mem’l 

Bible School, for wk. 

of Jos. Clark ..... 5 
Lynn, East ch., Be- 

ginners’ Dept. (13 

for Africa, $7 for 

20 
1 
Springfield, First High- 

land, Prim. Class 

(3.62 for China) .. 12 
Brookline, 1st, for Miss 

11 
Arlington, Ist, Prim. 

Class, for kindergar- 

ten in Japan ...... 4 
Winchendon, Junior S§. 

S., for West China . 10 
Lowell, Calvary ...... il 
N. Brockton, 

Classes and Friends. 5 
Brockton, Warren Ave., 

1 
Brockton, Warren Ave., 

1 
Middleboro, Central 

6 
North Scituate, Bible 

5 
North Attleboro, Prim. 

1 
Holliston for Home for 

2 
Westfield Assoc., Miss 

Bowman’s Class, for 

so 1 


NEW YORK, $175 65 


Carthage 1 
Sherman 
6 
Little Falls 7 
Ransomville, 
sta. 
Smyrna 
Flushing, Ist, for Jaro. 1 
Ossining, for Miss Rel- 
Rochester, Park Ave., 
Kindergarten, f or 
Mrs. Frederickson .. 
Troy, 2d, Prim. Class 
Saratoga Springs, 8S. S. 
Class, for Etta Wat- 
erbury Hospital, care 
Mrs. Stait, M. D. .. 8 


Brooklyn, ist, E. D., 
Prim. Class, for Miss 
Suman 

Brooklyn, Greene Ave., 
Mrs. Pierce’s'’ Bible 
Class for Medical 
Work at Nellore 

Brooklyn, Hanson Place 
Prim. Class 

Waterville, 

Perry’s Bible Class, 
for Nellore Hospital. 9 

Elmira, 1st, Home Dept. 
of S. S., for Miss 

Elmira, Ist, 


for Tura 


6 
10 


40 


Ford’s Class, for 
Miss Darmstadt .... 
Mt. Vision, Mrs. E. E. 
Beal’s Class, for Miss 
Albany, Emmanuel, 
Prim. Class for Miss 
Dowling 


15 


00 


Note—tThe donation of $50, re- 
ceived in March last and reported 
in the June Magazine as from 
the 2d S. S. of Rochester, should 
have been credited to Class 40 of 


that S. 
CONNECTICUT, $3 66 


Niantic 


Burlington, Mrs. Hall’s 
class, t. s. n. p. c. A. 
H. Henderson ..... 


Trenton, Grace ...... 
Woodstown, for Yachow 
Bridgeton, 1st, Prim. 
Red Bank, Mrs. Ford’s 
and Miss  Mason’s 
classes, for scholar- 


ship, care Mr. Brock 
Newark, Roseville, Class 
of girls for Miss Su- 


PENNSYLVANIA, $136 


Slippery Rock, Zion .. 
Slippery Rock, Zion 
Allen’s Mills, | Geth- 
Erie, 1st, Walter My- 
er’s class, for Po- 
Philadelphia, Wissa- 
hickon, for Yachow.. 
Philadelphia, 2d 
Philadelphia, New Tab- 
ernacle, Class No. 6, 
Cronkhite ....... 
Bristol, Prim. Class .. 
Philadelphia, Memorial, 
Junior Dept., for boy, 
Nellore School 
Philadelphia, Geth- 
Inter. Dept. 
Philadelphia, 1st, Prim. 
Class, for Home for 
2d, Lord’s 
Day School, for Home 
for Miss. Chil. ... 
Erie, 1st, Glass 
for Capiz, P. 


DELAWARE, $7 77 
Wilmington, North 

W. VIRGINIA, $1 00 
Corliss, Minnie Belle . 


WISCONSIN, $38 46 


Monroe Union 
Lake Geneva 
Lampson 


3 


1 


66 


00 


MICHIGAN, 36 55 
Benton Harbor, for wk. 


e. C. E. Tompkins .. 12 
Grand Rapids, Scrib- 

Ludington S. S._ for 

Home for Miss. Chil. 5 
Quincey, for Home for 

Grand Rapids, Wealthy 

_Ave., S. S. Class for 

7 

ILLINOIS, $74 85 

2 
Batavia, for missionary 

18 
11 
Bloomington, Prim. 15 
Elgin, ist, for Home 

for Mies. Chil. ..... 10 


Chicago, Maplewood, for 
wk. c. C. B. Antisdel 17 


INDIANA, $99 64 


Mt. Pleasant 2d ..... 7 
10 
Elwood, San Lee Fund 5 
2 
3 
5 
Elkhart, Home Dept. 7 
Elkhart, Les Bon Amies 
Class, for Banza 
Indianapolis, South St. 7 
OHIO, $16 15 
1 
Little Muskingum .... 2 
10 
MINNESOTA, $4 63 
Wilmar, Swedish ..... 2 
West Concord ........ 1 
IOWA, $11 08 
2 
Prairie Flower ....... 2 
Burlington, Walnut St., 
Boys’ Class, for the 
Naga Boys’ School, c. 
1 
NEBRASKA, $11 05 
6 
Sliver Oreck 4 
KANSAS, $16 64 
2 
er 
1 
Council Grove ....... 4 
Wichita, 1st, for Home 
for Miss. Chil. Srna 7 


CALIFORNIA, $15 25 
National City, for wk. 


at Banza Manteke .. 6 
Ontario, for Tavoy sta. 6 
Oakland, Calvary ..... 3 
RECEIPTS ..... $828 


25 


90 


$15 00 
4 18 00 
80 1 05 
00 
27 75 
50 
50 75 
NEW JERSEY, $68 38 50 
4 03 
ae 62 8 20 
60 
6 25 07 
7 18 00 
50 
45 2 00 11 
00 
a1 
16 12 00 50 
02 
1 00 
4 00 
7 16 1 50 
85 
5 10 00 
7 51 50 
7 50 13 
30 00 00 
28 
ee 6 25 
00 25 
00 
50 
30 00 
50 
50 
60 
2 00 10 00 
= 00 
5 00 20 
85 
00 
— 85 10 00 
a 10 00 69 
00 91 
777 
00 
| 
00 = 
00 
00 
00 
3 06 = 
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Stewardship 


and 


Missions 


By C. A. COOK, D.D. 


A New Text-book for Young 
People’s Classes on a Vital Subject 


Clear and Strong 
Worth Your Reading and Study 


PRICE 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents 


Postage, 8 cents extra 


LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
UNION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


USE THE 
FORWARD MOVEMENT 
HYMNAL 


Seventy-five of the best hymns, home 
missionary, foreign missionary; de- 
votional. 

Also a collection-of missionary respon- 
sive readings. 


Price, 15 cents; postage 4 cents extra 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION 
FORD BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 


Organized by Dr. John. Bencroft Devins 


Editor N.Y. erver’ 
&V CONNECTION WITH THE 


RUISE ARABIC 


To Madeira, Spain. Mofiterra- 
nean. Holy Land and Egypt. 


SAILING JANUARY 20. 1910 


WHITE STAR LINE. 
73 Days of care free travel by a palatial 


twin screw steamer for o andu 


Address WHITE STAB LINE. 84 State St.. Boston, Mass 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
CHINA AND MISSION 
METHODS ? 


No intelligent Christian can 
afford to be ignorant on this 
subject. Read: THE CON- 
QUEST OF THE CROSS 
By REV. JACOB SPEICHER 


Price, $1.50 


Literature Department, American 
Baptist Missionary Union, Boston, Mass. 


Thomas 


BOOK @ JOB 
PRINTERS 


All kinds of RELIGIOUS @ COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING executed at short notice in the 


best manner and at very reasonable prices 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
ROOM NUMBER 802 TEL. HAYMARKET 601 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this Magazine 
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* BIG REDUCTION IN FREIGHT RATES 


Via the Pacific to JAPAN, CHINA, KOREA 
SIAM and THE PHILIPPINES 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY are pleased to announce the successful 
conclusion of their three years’ campaign for 


Lower Freight Rates on Missionary Shipments 


The new rate on mixed carloads is $1.50 per 100 Ibs. on all classes of goods 
without regard to measurement. 


LOWER THAN EVER ' 


$1 5 PER HUNDRED FROM CHICAGO THROUGH TO YOKOHAMA, KOBE. 
nome ml NAGASAKI, SHANGHAI, HONGKONG AND MANILA 


The regular rate, open to occasional shippers, is $3.00 just to Frisco! 

OUR THROUGH rate to the Orient is only $1.50 (just half the Frisco rate !) 

We say ‘‘Our” rate because we caused it to be established and we are the only 
merchants in the United States able to meet the carload requirement of 20,000 pounds 
at one time, all for export to the Orient. 


25 DAYS CHICAGO TO YOKOHOMA, $1.50 per Hundred 


Our Export Division is at your service; call at the store or write us. Let us do 
the worrying — and save you money. 

Our 1200— PAGE CATALOGUE, a big department store, is yours for the asking. 
Get everything from this book, and make but one shipment. It quotes prices, about 
wholesale, on everything needed—clothing, shoes, foods, books, organs, sewing 
machines, etc. 

We give missionaries the benefit of our exclusive rates on their second-hand 
personal effects when their new goods are purchased of us. If you want to send 
goods to missionaries anywhere in the world, buy the goods of us; get the benefit of 
our years of experience, our unlimited guarantee of safe delivery, and our exclusive 
shipping arrangements. 3 

Full car loads of freight leave our shipping department daily for Pacific and 
Atlantic steamers. 

If you are about to purchase an outfit, or have goods to ship, write 
Mr. M. D. HOWELL, Export Manager. He will gladly give you any information 
desired. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. - Chicago, U.S. A | 


1} 
Address: FOREIGN DIVISION | 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine 
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THE HELPING HAND 


is published monthly, except in August, by the WoMAN’s 
FORBIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Twenty-five cents subscription per year, postage prepaid. 

Send articles for publication to MISS HARRIET L. MANNING, Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass. , or ,if for the Western Department, to Miss 
ANNIE 5. BEACH, §7 Bryant Ave., Chicago, Ill. Send a// sudscrip- 
tions and money to The Helping Hand, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


a year will bring you a copy of each new 
35 cents teatict. LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, 
American Baptist Misstonary Union, Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine Advertising 


“scoot ror... Christian Work 


762 S. 10th STREET :: :: :: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Thorough instruction for young women desiring training 
for Home or Foreign Mission fields, Pastor’s assistant, Church 
or Sunday School work. General methods and practical 
work in connection with the many institutions of the city. 
Tuition free. Send for prospectus. Address Preceptress. 


Homes for Missionaries’ Children 
NEWTON CENTER, MASS, 

Mrs. R. R. West, Matron, 1136 Center Street 
GRANVILLE, OHIO 

Mrs. Clara S. Morrill, Matron, Granville, Ohio 
MORGAN PARK, ILL. 

Mrs. Ella Dodge, Matron, Morgan Park, III. 
BURTON, WASH. 

Miss Mary Curtice, Matron, Burton, Wash. 


THE BEST WAY 


THE USE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

LONNUNION SERVICE Has in- 
CREASEOQ THE ATTENDANLE AT THE 
LORO5 SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 
OF CHURCHES. IT WILL 00 50 FOR 


YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR ILLUS- 
TRATED PRICE L/5T 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
x Address Dept. M 256 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


[| BAPTIST PERIODICALS 


The Superintendent Price, single copy, 25 cents per year; 7 


(eents per quarter. 
Mrs. S. Editor. Price, single copy, 85 cents 


The Primary Teacher } we year; 10 cents per quarter. In quantities, $0 cents per 


year; 8 cents per quarter. 
The Adult Class} ©. R. Buackatt, Editor. Price, 40 cents per year; 10 cents per quarter. 
§ Georee F. Gesene, D. D., Editor. Price, single copy, 20 eents per year. 
Senior Quarterly ¢ In quantities, 16 cents per year: 4 cents per quarter. ’ 
HOME DEPARTMENT EDITION. George F. Genune, D.D., Editor. 


Senior Quarterly oo single copy, 20 cents per year. lu quantities, 16 cents per year: 


cents per quarter. 
§ Prof. E. Ayres, D. D., Editor. Price, single copy, 10 cents per 
Advanced Quarterly ¢year. In quantities, 744 cents per year: 2 cents per quarter. 
( HOME DEPARTMENT EDITION, Prof. E. E. Ayres, D. D., Editor. 


Advanced Quarterly; Price, single copy, 10 cents per year. In quantities, 744 cents per 


year; 2 cents per quarter. 


Junior Quarterly} Mrs. M. G. Kennepvy, Editor. Price, single copy, 10 eents per year. In 


quantities, 744 cents per year; 2 cents per quarter. 


Primary Quarterly} Mrs. Vernon S. Puicutrs, Editor. Price, single copy, 10 cents per year. 


¢ In quantities, 744 cents per year; 2 cents per quarter. 


Our Story Quarterly § Price, single copy, 7 cents per year. In quantities, 4 cents per year; 


cents per quarter. 


§ ©. R. Editor. 
Young People ¢quarter. In quantities, $0 cents per year; 18 cents per quarter. 


Th G W § Evita Meyers, Editor. Price, single copy, 80 cents per year; 8 

e 1r Ss or ld ¢ cents per quarter. 

Y th ’ W 5 HuGu T. Musseuman, Editor. Price, single copy, 80 cents per year S cents 
ou Ss or 1d} per quarter, 


In quantities, 25 cents per vear; 6% cents per quarter. 
Ones; tte, 18 22 cents per year. In quan- 
World-Wide 
Good ork} Price, single copy, 15 cents per year. In quantities, 10 cents per year. 


§ Georce T. Wess, Editor; T. Musseiway, Associate Editor. Price, single copy, 7 centa 
ervice ¢ per year. Inquantities, 60 cente per year. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Price, single copy, 60 cents per year; 15 cents per 


In quantities, 24 cents per year; 6% cents per quarter. 


Price, single copy, 25 cents per year. In quantities, 20 


Price, single copy, $0 cents per year. In quantities, 20 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine 
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The HANDBOOK 


Enlarged and Illustrated 


CONTAINS 80 PAGES, BESIDES TWELVE 
FULL-PAGE, FOUR-COLOR MAPS 


@ A mine of information about the Missionary 
Union and its work. 


@. Here are some of the things to be found in 
the Handbook. 


The Story of the Year — brief, The Cost of Administration. 


The Missionary Directory. 


Institutions for Higher Educa- Statistical Summary — Missionary 
tion brief description of each. Union, 

Hospitals — location, with names of ite of Foreign Mission 
physicians and nurses at each. ards. 

The Executive Committee —— brief Directions for Correspondence. 


note regarding each member. Red Letter Dates in our Foreign 
How our Missions are Organized. Mission History. 


Every one needs 


The Handbook Price, 15 cents 


The ANNUAL REPORT 


FREE TO PASTORS ON APPLICATION 
Will be sent to others on receipt of 6c for postage 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION 
Ford Building - - Boston, Massachusetts 


Entered at Boston, Mass., Post Office as second class matter 
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